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FOREWORD 


For some years there have been occasional attempts to 
approach the problem of analysis of newspaper content. 
It has been held by numerous students that much might be 
gained in the understanding of social behavior if some 
method could be devised that would show, in application, 
precisely what kinds of material the newspapers of the 
country are printing. Some scattered attempts along this 
line have been made. As yet, however, the results of these 
have not, in most cases, appeared in print. It remained for 
someone systematically to approach this problem of news- 
paper analysis and bring the results together. This the 
writer has attempted to do. 

Himself particularly interested in the future of the coun- 
try weekly newspapers, he has elected to center his study 
in these. His method, however, has been evolved with the 
metropolitan papers always in mind, and while applied 
solely to the country papers is, nevertheless, every bit as 
useful with the city dailies. 

The writer presents this study as a step in the develop- 
ment of a quantitative methodology that will in the future, 
he believes, be of considerable aid and value to the student 
of social organization. To country editors, and community 
workers he hopes, especially, the suggestions growing out 
of his study will be of use. 

In the preparation of this book, the writer has become 
greatly indebted to many of his friends and former teachers 
in more ways than can be enumerated. To Professor Alvan 
A. Tenney of Columbia University, perhaps more than to 
any other one person, his thanks are due. Many of the sug- 
gestions embodied in the manuscript originated with Pro- 
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fessor Tenney, and without his preliminary work in the field, 
the study never could have been undertaken. ‘The author 
is also keenly appreciative of the suggestions and assistance 
given by Professors Robert E. Chaddock and Frank A. Ross 
of Columbia. To Professor Giddings’ powers of stimulation 
he owes much of the persistence that kept him at a task that 
at times was irksome and laborious. His former colleague, 
Professor Stuart A. Rice, now at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been a constant help in all stages of the prep- 
aration of the manuscript. The writer’s wife, Nancy Willey, 
has also given hours of her time in helping with the innumer- 
able calculations that had to be made. And finally, the 
editors of the Connecticut weekly newspapers must be men- 
tioned, for they generously contributed their papers to the 
author for the period covered by the investigation. 


M. M. W. 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
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THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 


I 


THE BACKGROUND AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WEEKLY PAPER 


In the month of July, 1828, there appeared in an issue of 
the Erie (Pennsylvania) Gazette, the following item: 


Facilities of Intercourse—New York Newspapers are now received 
here in three days and a half from the time they were printed, distance 
six hundred and thirty miles. This is almost equal to telegraphic des- 
patch. They used to be from ten to twelve days old when received here. 


These few lines of type, printed almost one hundred years 
ago, serve to illustrate to the fullest a fact that because of 
its very obviousness escapes entirely the observation and 
attention of the majority of the population of the United 
States today. This fact is that while the people of this 
country are probably the greatest readers of periodicals in 
the world, at the same time they have become so accustomed 
to the regular appearance of their daily, weekly, or monthly 
paper that quite unreflectingly they take for granted its 
presence in the household. They seldom stop to consider 
the developments in the history of journalism that now make 
it possible for the citizens of Erie to receive news of events 
occurring in New York not within three days and a half 
but within three hours and a half. And this applies not 
only to news from New York but from the utmost corners 
of the earth as well. The place of the newspaper in our 
modern society is a subject ripe in its possibilities for re- 
search, and further, is a subject whose importance well 
justifies whatever research may be undertaken. 
1 
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Isaiah Thomas, in The History of Printing in America, 
tells us that it was not until nineteen years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed at Plymouth that the first printing press 
was set up on this continent. This notable event took place 
in 1639.1 Thirty-one years later a second press was im- 
ported. Great was the distrust of governmental administra- 
tors of the printing press during the colonial period, however. 
Sections of the country within which are now cities that 
boast of papers with a circulation of more than a million 
copies a day, once barred presses on the grounds that their 
presence would render the inhabitants less obedient to law.’ 

The first newspaper in America. The first newspaper in 
America was printed on the 25th of September, 1690. On 
that day Benjamin Harris, formerly a London bookseller, 
issued in Boston a three-page sheet (one page was blank) 
eleven inches long and seven inches wide.*? Good as were his 
intentions to report “such considerable things as have 
arrived unto our notice’ Harris’ venture was short-lived. 
The Massachusetts authorities, setting precedent for their 
later descendants, took offense at some of the material that 
Publick Occurances contained, and the publication was sup- 
pressed. Volume I, Number I is all that was ever issued. 

The first paper to have considerable consecutive publica- 
tion appeared in April, 1704. It was the Boston News- 
Letter, edited by John Campbell. This paper was published 
for fifteen years, and attained a circulation of 300 copies a 
week. At the close of the American Revolution there were, 
according to Payne, forty-three papers in the colonies. 
To the modern reader it seems almost incredible that the 

1G. H. Payne, History of Journalism in the United States, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p.67. It was not until 1709 that presses were introduced into the 
Connecticut colony. 

3 Ibid., p. 19. 

4 [bid., ch. iii. 

5 Ibid., p. 138. 
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struggle for independence was carried on without a daily 
paper to give information of its progress. Yet this is the 
fact. The first daily did not appear in America until 1784. 
Such were the beginnings of the weekly newspaper, which, 
whatever its shortcomings and vicissitudes, has survived 
down to the present and constitutes the subject matter of 
many of the pages that follow. 

The early importance of the weekly press. Although daily 
papers grew in number, and editors of such influence as 
Greeley, Dana, Bennett, and Raymond had risen into prom- 
inence at the outbreak of the Civil War, the weekly papers, 
because of their numbers, were immensely important. The 
city dweller may have come fairly early in the century to 
rely upon the morning and evening papers to keep him 
informed of the march of the world’s events, but outside 
of the metropolitan area, chief reliance was placed upon the 
country weekly. 

Difficulties of communication enhanced the importance 
of the local paper. On the one hand, with a large rural 
population, interests were by no means as urbanized as they 
have become in the last quarter of acentury. The influence 
of the city was not felt as it now is. The telephone, tele- 
graph, automobile, radio, and moving picture have pro- 
foundly changed the psychology of the small city, town, and 
country dweller.* Ideas and goods can spread more rapidly 
than ever before, and the isolation of the remoter regions is 
breaking down. It was this isolation that previously was 
one important factor in accounting for the strength of the 
country weekly. On the other hand, this isolation made it 
difficult for the city paper to circulate in areas far re- 
moved from the center of publication. The field of the 
country editor was freer from competition than it is today. 


8’ Cf. Groves, The Rural Mind and Social Welfare; also, Emerson and 
Florence Harris, The Community Newspaper, ch. i. 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS AND THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 


Mechanical developments. Vast and important mechani- 
cal developments have changed the early relationship be- 
tween city and town. The country editor is now faced with 
a struggle to hold his place. Farmers in Maine can read 
from Boston papers, long before noon, of revolutions or train 
wrecks in China that occurred on the day before. Two things 
are surprising—one, that the farmer in Maine should be 
interested in revolutions or train wrecks in China; the other, 
that word of them can reach him with such amazing prompt- 
ness. Both indicate progress in social integration. The 
editor of the country weekly of today is confronted with the 
world interests of his potential subscribers on one side, and 
with the city papers’ facilities for meeting them upon the 
other. 

The rise of the daily paper. It is not to be wondered that 
many country editors are viewing with alarm the rapid 
growth and expansion of the metropolitan press. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the changing conditions did not bring 
with them problems of readjustment for the publisher of 
the country newspaper. ‘The integration of modern society 
has modified the place of the weekly, and its réle is changing. 
It is no longer the principal source of world information for, 
the community; the publishing of world events has been 
transferred to the daily, with its elaborate and costly news- 
gathering syndicates. This is an age that moves fast— 
daily events must be published daily. The world will wait 
for no country editor to issue his weekly sheet. 

The public brary and the story magazine. The rise of the 
public library, and of the monthly and weekly story maga- 
zine have had considerable influence in modifying the 
country weekly newspaper. The earlier weeklies devoted 
much of their space to serial stories, essays, poetry, and 
miscellaneous material in unlimited variety. It was from 
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such material that the elaborate scrapbooks, so highly 
prized by our grandmothers, were made. Not only was the 
newspaper expected by its readers to contain a record of 
the timely events; it was also expected to contain more 
general reading matter. In this way it met a definite need. 
Books were few and not easily available. The country 
paper was literally a circulating library. This has com- 
pletely changed; at least the need no longer exists. The 
same developments in publishing that made the large- 
sized daily paper possible, and the same mechanical achieve- 
ments that assured it rapid circulation, have also stimulated 
the growth of the magazine. In these, the literary material 
is now concentrated. No country editor printing a story, 
installment by installment, can hope to compete with the 
magazine of national circulation, or the public library with 
its circulating branches. Many editors, as will be shown 
later, still try to do so. 

Thus it is obvious that the function of the country weekly 
newspaper is narrowing. It can no longer justify its exist- 
ence upon the same grounds as formerly. Recognizing this 
there are many who have argued that it cannot justify its 
existence at all. To them the country weekly newspaper is 
a survival that has long since outgrown its period of utility. 
They see it as an institution that has numbered days. This 
is a point that must be considered. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS OF TODAY 


Their number and strength. The declining number of 
weekly papers published is often pointed to by those who 
minimize the importance of the country newspaper. The 
following table gives the number in 1924.’ 

If the weekly papers published in Canada are included, the 


7 From data compiled by N. W. Ayer & Son, American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory, 1924. 
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total becomes 14,300 (1924). N. W. Ayer & Son estimate 
that of this “about 11,500 are country and small town news- 
papers.” The remainder are religious, agricultural, class 
publications, or city weeklies. 

Further figures compiled by N. W. Ayer & Son show that 
the number of weekly papers has been declining steadily 


TABLE I 
Tur NumMBerR oF Towns IN THE UNITED STATES IN WHICH WEEKLY 
PappRS ARE PRINTED, wiTH ToTaL NuMBER OF SucH 
Papers, BY GEOGRAPHICAL Divisions, 1924* 


Z| ¥ ze : 
4 i Zz a ° 
3 a ee i BG BR g a 
% a) a aa RA Io % < 
Number of towns hay- 
ing papers.......... 432) 486] 652/2,087/1,984/3,398) 911) 49) 9,999 
Total number of 
papers..............] 590} 988)1,022/2,577/2,610)4,350)1,180)  56/13,323 


* The states included in each of the divisions in the table headings 
are as follows: New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut; New York: New York; Middle 
Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania; Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia; Middle Western: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin; Western: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing; Pacific Slope: Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington. These are the divisions used by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


since 1915.° In the last seven years there has been a de- 
crease of 2,868 in the number of weekly papers published, 
most of which, the Ayers believe, is in the weekly, general 
newspaper group.!° This is the fact sometimes interpreted 


8 Ibid., p. 11. 


9Ibid., pp. 4-5. Also, M. V. Atwood, The Country Newspaper, ch. vi, 
pp. 97-105. 
10 Tbid., pp. 4-5. 
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as a sign of marked decline in the position and prestige 
of the country weekly newspaper. An editorial in the 
Indianapolis News comments, ‘Several years ago the week- 
lies exerted a powerful influence in the life of the people. 
They have served their purpose, however, and they are 
lessening in number.” The figures do indicate a decline 
in the number of the weekly papers, but they do not neces- 
sitate the conclusion drawn by the editorial writer. N. W. 
Ayer & Son point out that even though the mortality has 
been 2,868 papers in seven years, the number of towns in 
which papers are published decreased only 1,116 in the same 
period. Further, the number of county seats in which 
papers are printed actually increased by 50.2% They at- 
tribute the decline, on the basis of these figures, largely to 
consolidations of weekly newspapers; towns where previously 
two or more papers were published now have but one as the 
result of consolidation. The editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, a publication of the American Press Association, 
declares that the country press was never stronger than 
today, and that essentially it is a better business proposition 
than ever. From 1915 to 1920, M. V. Atwood shows, the 
number of ‘“‘two-paper towns” (without dailies) declined 8 
per cent and “three-paper towns” declined 57 per cent in 
New York State.14 Such figures may well represent a 
strengthening of the country press, through the cleaning out 
of the marginal properties, and a consolidation of the 
stronger, rather than a weakening. Certainly there is no 
conclusive proof that the country newspaper is becoming a 
thing of the past. All that can be said with certainty is 
that its function and scope are changing. 


11 Quoted by Atwood, op. ctt., p. 98. 

12 Tbid., p. 11. 

13 Quoted by Atwood, op. ctt., p. 102. 

14 Atwood, The Country Weekly in New York State, p. 285. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


What, then, is the purpose and place of the country news- 
paper under modern conditions? Upon what grounds do 
the convictions rest of those who see a future of usefulness 
for the country editor? 

Two lines of thought are behind their optimism. In the 
first place, in spite of the domination of the great urban 
centers, it is still necessary to visualize this country as a 
nation of small towns, as Table II shows. And it must be 
recognized that it is to the small town that the country 
newspaper caters. 

TABLE II 
Tar NumsBer or INCORPORATED PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES, FOR GIVEN 


YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION* 


NUMBER OF PLACES 
POPULATION 


1920 1910 1900 
Wander 10,000.62. fied) es 14,946 13,550 10,291 
10000: 16-25/000.... See uk eee ake 459 367 280 
Over 25,000). cc tela oat ee 287 228 160 


* Fourteenth Census, ‘‘Population,’’ vol. i, p. 50, Table 31. In Table II 
figures do not show anything concerning the open country within which 
live (1920) 40.1 per cent of the total population. 


In the second place—and this follows directly from the 
previous statement—there is vast opportunity for develop- 
ing, in these towns and the surrounding country areas, a 
more highly socialized population than now is to be found 
there. On this last point elaboration is necessary, for the 
function of the country paper is intimately involved, and 
the editor can play an important part if he but utilize tech- 
niques that are available to him. 

The basis of social life. The sociologist is interested in 
developing a social life built on mutual understandings, and 
characterized by mental unity. To him it is apparent that a 
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mere congregation of individuals does not make a society. 
The casual observers of a street-crossing accident are not to 
be conceived assuch. With them something is lacking that, 
if present, would give such a group the true social char- 
acteristics. There is not present the mental unity that 
causes simple aggregations to become transformed into true 
social groups. 

Much has been written concerning the nature of this unity 
that characterizes society and distinguishes a society from 
an aggregation. Consequently this is ground that will not 
be covered in detail here. Various approaches have been 
made to the problem, and by numerous specialized stu- 
dents.'* In spite of the diversity of approaches, it is quite 
agreed that the outstanding characteristic of human society 
is a peculiar mental or psychological bond, and that it is to 
this psychological bond that one must look in differentiating 
aggregations of individuals from true societies. ‘The dem- 
onstration of this thesis has occupied the attention of 
sociologists to a greater extent, probably, than any other 
one problem. It has been their most important contri- 
bution to the understanding of human society. 

This being true, the important problem, or at least one 
of the important problems, toward which attention may be 
turned, is the analysis of the manner in which this essential 
unity is produced and developed. If unity is the sine qua 
non of a well ordered social life, then it would obviously be 
well to understand its genesis and growth. If mental bonds 
are the essentials, it is of value to learn how they may be 
built up, and, having been created, become strengthened. 

15 Small, Cooley, Giddings, Ward, and Ross, with many others, all dis- 
cuss and analyze the question of social unity. Their premises are not 
always the same, but fundamentally, in spite of the varying premises, they 
are agreed that the problem is a psychological one. Cf. Ellwood, Sociol- 


ogy in Its Psychological Aspects, and Giddings, Studies in the Theory of 
Human Society, ‘‘Pluralistic Behavior,’’ pp. 262-267. 
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The present need for socialization. This is all of special 
importance in modern times when in the western world 
various experiments in democracy are being tried. The 
need for common understanding and the cultivation of what 
has been called ‘‘social self-consciousness” is obvious, for 
on these, it can easily be shown, wnity is built. There can 
be no political democracy, much less economic or social 
democracy, in a group where psychological unity is lacking, 
for democracy in all its phases is based on mutuality.'® 
Democracy requires a community of interests and ideas. 
This, it must be pointed out, does not imply unanimity of 
belief, but rather, a condition in which, while not in complete 
agreement, all individuals in a group are aware of the diverse 
points of view, beliefs and ideas of the others, and are toler- 
ant of them.!7 Democracy, it seems clear, rests on “mental 
resemblance” (to use Giddings’ phrase). Moreover, the 
trend of modern societies is seemingly toward an extension 
of the democratic principle. There seems to be foundation 
for the assumption of Charles H. Cooley that the bonds and 
ideals operating in what he has designated as the “primary 
groups” are expanding and undergoing diffusion.1* Profes- 
sor Giddings sees the same process in terms of an expanding 
“consciousness of kind.’”’ Democracy to them, as to all 
advocates of that form of society, is based upon intelligent 


coéperation, and as codperation develops society becomes 
more adequate.!9 


6 Cf. Harry Elmer Barnes, ‘‘An Outline of the History of Democracy,” 
Encyclopedia Americana, 1918; and Merriam and Barnes (editors), Political 
Theories: Recent Times, ch. ii, “Some Recent Critics and Exponents of the 
Theory of Democracy,’’ Malcolm M. Willey. 

17 This concept is well developed by A. L. Lowell, in Public Opinion and 
Popular Government. 

18 Cooley, Social Organization, Part I. 

19 “Society is any number of individuals in a general way like-minded, 
or like-minded upon a particular matter, who know and enjoy their like- 
mindedness, and are therefore able to work together for common ends.” 
Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society, p. 168. 
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This extension and development of unity and codperation 
come about through the process known as socialization. 
This, in a general way, may be defined as “the development 
of a social nature or character—a social state of mind—in 
the individuals who associate.’’? There can quite ob- 
viously be no coéperation and well organized social life (at 
least in democracies where common participation in social 
matters is required) without common understandings. The 
need for this codperation isall the time growing more pressing 
as modern society compounds complexity upon complexity. 
The minute division of labor, with consequent interde- 
pendency, makes it essential that individual members of 
society be well informed and enlightened, at least in a 
general way, concerning the activities of the groups to which 
they belong. One cannot expect a sound democracy to be 
composed of ignorant, uninformed, or indifferent individuals. 
The modern division of life’s labor demands coéperation if 
starvation and chaos are not to follow. Knowledge and 
understanding of the affairs of one’s society no longer, as 
perhaps in times past, are mere luxuries, but actual neces- 
sities. No longer, with the prevailing theories of govern- 
ment finding their way into application, is it enough for a 
few at the top to monopolize social thinking. Knowledge is 
of necessity becoming socialized. The need for it grows as 
civilization develops in intricacy. 

This need for knowledge is felt in all phases of life, but 
it is especially important in the life of the individual as a 
citizen, for democracy posits intelligent citizenship. 

It seems advisable, therefore, to inquire how the self- 
knowledge which underlies unity and coéperation may be 
developed. 

Clearly there are many ways in which to carry forward the 
socializing process, and many agencies that may play a part. 


20 Giddings, The Theory of Socialization, p. 2. 
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Among these the part played by the press is preéminently 
worth investigation. 

The press and opinion. ‘There are other important agen- 
cies in addition to the newspaper. The schools, the 
churches, the lyceums, to mention but three, are prominent. 
But the press is perhaps the most constant of all the stimula- 
tions acting upon the individual in shaping his thoughts.” 
For the majority of individuals schooling stops at an early 
age; the church has a narrow and specialized influence, and 
does not pretend to equip its members for direct participa- 
tion in the civic activities of life. The lyceum is of limited 
appeal. 

The figures of newspaper circulation” in the United States 
attest to the fact that the newspaper is an important agency 
of opinion. It is from the press that the vast majority of 
individuals derive their opinions, and glean whatever infor- 
mation they may have upon civic matters. To all but the 
few, the press is one of the supremely important factors in 
socialization. ‘Through the press there may be created an 
awareness of group life and the problems of the group; in 
the press are the foundations of the citizens’ social thinking. 

It must be clear now that this widespread reliance upon 
the press gives to the newspaper tremendous possibilities. 
If our knowledge of society—our town, our state, our nation, 
our world—is drawn, as it seems to be, in no small part from 
what we read in the newspapers; if many of our opinions and 
prejudices are fed by material gleaned from them, then the 
newspapers’ editors and those who dictate editorial policy 
can quite definitely aid or hinder the creation of an intelli- 
gently informed citizenship. The newspapers claim that 

Cf. Frances Fenton, The Influence of Newspaper Presentation Upon 
Crime, ch. iii; D. F. Wilcox, ‘The American Newspaper,’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. xvi, pp. 56-61. 


22N. W. Ayer & Son, American Newspaper Annual and Directory, is an 
important source of newspaper statistics. 
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their function is the publishing of news;* if what they actu- 
ally print is socially significant, then they can have a large 
and beneficial influence upon the socializing process. 

The weekly paper and socialized group life. Especially is 
this true of what is commonly known as the rural, or country 
newspaper. This is the paper that caters to the small 
community and narrowly limited area. The daily, metro- 
politan papers are concerned with more general matters; 
their circulation is more widespread, and they must please 
many interests in many and varied localities. Such is not 
the situation as it bears upon the local weekly paper, as has 
been pointed out. It is printed for a relatively homogeneous 
constituency. It cannot afford, or hope to compete with the 
highly organized city press. It is of necessity a local institu- 
tion. It must meet local needs and gain support from the 
local subscribers and advertisers. Its very life depends. 
upon its being a community paper; this is its function. 
Such being the condition, the weekly newspaper has untold 
possibilities before it in developing the needs of the local 
community, and serving local interests. 


THE EDITOR AND THE FUTURE 


The community and the paper. The country newspaper 
of the present and the future, then, must be essentially a 
newspaper of the community in which it is issued. ‘This is 
clear from what has just been developed. Its function is to 
explain that community to itself. This involves printing 
the local news with its interpretation. Further, it can 
readily be seen that this not only involves the develop- 
ment of a group self-consciousness on the part of the as- 
sociated individuals in the town where the weekly paper 
circulates, but it also involves creating a realization of the 


23 ‘All the News that’s Fit to Print,’’ the New York Times. 
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integration whereby each community relates itself to larger 
communities. The socializing process is an expanding one. 

If it is the function of the local country newspaper to 
assist the community in knowing itself, a second function, 
corollary to the first, is that of interpreting the local signi- 
ficance of wider events. The local paper must, as a social- 
izing agent, connect for the readers their own local affairs 
with the affairs of the nation, and vice versa.*4 

The position of the country editor. The editor of the 
country weekly who makes himself a part of his community 
life, and reflects this community life in the columns of his 
paper, may well take his place beside the school teacher, the 
doctor, the lawyer, and the clergyman as an important 
factor in social development. The intelligent country 
editor has it in his power to make his weekly issue as valuable 
a community institution as is the school or the church. His 
line of activity will be different from these two, but it will 
be none the less important. The creation of intelligent 
group life—socializing—is a task in which the country paper 
should be sharing. No man is in a position to know his 
community in more detail than the alert editor, and it is 
within his grasp to capitalize this knowledge to the benefit 
of all who come within his influence. The editor of the 
‘daily paper, published in a distant city and circulating in 
the smaller communities, can never understand nor inter- 
pret these communities with the precision and the adequacy 
that les within the control of the local editor. 

The survival of the country weekly depends upon a 
recognition of these facts by the country editor. If he meets 
the opportunities that are potential in a community editor- 
ship, he need have no fear of the competition that is intro- 
duced by the city daily, with its tremendous capital and 
circulation. This statement is amply proved by the success, 


44 W. G. Bleyer, editor, The Profession of Journalism, p. 12. 
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financial and in terms of prestige, of large numbers of weekly 
newspapers published in small cities and towns that lie 
within the very heart of the area of intense daily paper circu- 
lation. With the daily paper catering to the broad interests 
of the readers, and the well managed weekly paper meeting 
purely local needs, the competition becomes negligible. 
The resident of the small city and town does wish to know 
of world happenings, but he likewise wishes to know of the 
activities of his fellow citizens close at hand. He wants to 
know about his town and the events occuring there. He 
wants an evaluation of their significance. For all of the 
latter, it is to the country paper that he turns. It is a wise 
country editor who does not disappoint him. 

It is along such lines of endeavor that the modern country 
editor must exert himself if he is to justify his existence. 
It rests with him to achieve his place in the community. 
He cannot expect that under modern conditions readers 
will read his paper, or advertisers buy his column space, 
unless he, on his part, is producing a paper that meets the 
community needs, and meets them well. Failing this, he 
will be crushed eventually. 

But how is an editor to develop a paper that will meet the 
present day needs? How is he to do his part in socializing? 
What are the faults that stand in the way and prevent the 
papers from attaining the influence to which they may lay 
claim in the communities where they are published? These 
are questions that editors of the older generation too often 
would have been unable to answer. It is perhapsnot untrue 
to say that many editors in small towns have had little or 
no conception of the place they might occupy. Clearly they 
have lacked the point of view based upon the theoretical 
points developed in this chapter in the discussion of the 
function of the weekly newspaper. And there are, even 
more unfortunately, without a doubt, many editors of weekly 
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papers who still have but slight insight into the possibilities 
with which they are surrounded. To them a paper is a 
matter of plate-matter and scanty news, dry and formal, 
filled with none of the breath of the community life with 
which it might pulsate vigorously. This is a conclusion the 
succeeding chapters unhappily demonstrate too well. 

The need for newspaper analysis. It is not difficult to 
determine the function of the country paper, but many 
difficulties are met in answering the question, Is the country 
weekly fulfilling this function? 

In the past the answers to this question have been almost 
entirely a matter of conjecture. Country editors, seeking 
to justify themselves and their papers, have written at 
length upon the contributions they believed themselves, 
through their papers, to be making. Others, not so directly 
concerned, seeing only the badly printed, ungrammatical, 
almost pathetic aspects of some of the country weeklies, 
have laughed scornfully. It is clear that in its present 
status the matter is one of belief and sentiment. Factual 
evidence is almost non-existent. Yet clearly, what might 
be so important and responsible a task as the editing of 
even a small newspaper should not be undertaken upon so 
unmethodical a basis. There must, surely, be some manner 
in which it can be determined how generally country editors 
are producing well balanced and socially useful papers. 
There must be some method by means of which an editor 
can for himself determine how nearly his own paper is 
achieving the degree of success that should be expected of it. 

Such a method would first of all involve knowledge of the 
kinds of material that are being included in the columns of 
the paper; for to know to what extent the paper is reflecting 
community activity necessitates some analysis of its con- 
tents. Only through careful analysis can guessing be 
eliminated, and, as previously suggested, the weekly paper 
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of today cannot be expected to succeed to the fullest if 
edited in an haphazard manner. The modern editor must 
consciously build his paper to gain the support and respect 
of the community for which it is printed. 

Since what is first needed in studying the newspaper pre- 
cisely and analytically is definite knowledge concerning its 
contents, a method for ascertaining this knowledge must be 
found. While, in the chapters that follow, the method that 
is to be described will be employed in connection with the 
problems of the country weekly, it should be remembered 
that it would be equally serviceable in a study of the daily 
paper. The principles of accurate editing that apply to 
the one, apply to the other. 

With a method for analyzing the contents of the news- 
paper available, two things are possible to anyone interested 
in the country newspaper. In the first place, it will be a 
simple matter to learn how ably the country paper is reflect- 
ing the community within which itis published. As will 
be shown later, this gives an indirect index, at least, to local 
public opinion. In the second place, any editor, determined 
to study the shortcomings of his own publication, can 
proceed to do so with accurate knowledge before him of the 
material that he actually is including in his columns. He 
can thus see at a glance with what adequacy he is helping 
his community to understand itself. With this as an index, 
he can then recast his paper and the material that it con- 
tains, as may be required. 

In the pages that follow, the contents of some weekly 
newspapers are studied. As a result of this study, certain 
conclusions, not altogether flattering to the country editor, 
are suggested. Certain faults of country editing are made 
strikingly apparent. The analysis method employed has 
shown these in a way that superficial observation or even 
reasonably careful reading of the papers would not make 
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evident. But with the faults of the weekly newspaper made 
thus obvious, the way to their correction is at the same time 
suggested. It is not expected that many editors will pursue 
the analysis of their own papers with the detail that is em- 
ployed here, but a careful reading of the points involved in 
the discussion should create an attitude that will be of value 
to the editor. Many of the faults that are pointed out he 
will see in his own publication, and understand the wisdom 
of correcting. He will recognize that the evidence presented 
here is not produced out of prejudice and bias, but comes 
from the careful application of an accurate method for 
measuring the contents of newspapers. 

The editor who understands the nature of community 
life, and has caught some glimmering of the part that he may 
play in developing it, is already on the way to becoming a 
more useful editor, both to himself and to his paper. If he 
then develops his paper consciously toward those ends 
that seem to him most desirable, it is almost certain that 
his rewards will be great. 


Il 
A METHOD OF PRESS ANALYSIS 
THE NEED AND VALUE OF ANALYSIS 


The influence of the newspaper. To know the effect of 
newspaper reading upon the minds of the readers would be 
of tremendous value, but, except in a few rare instances, 
no such direct effect can be ascertained.! Mayor Gaynor 
in the New York mayoralty election of 1909 was opposed, 
with one indifferent exception, by every influential paper 
in the city. He carried the election. In 1917 Mayor 
‘Mitchel, candidate for re-election, except for two Hearst 
papers, and a Socialist paper of small circulation, had the 

combined support of the metropolitan daily press. He was 
_ defeated. Such instances are sometimes cited? as evidence 
that the power of the newspaper is waning, and to show 
that the press has no significant influence in shaping the 
actions of citizens. On the other hand, Miss Fenton’s 
study proves the influence of the newspaper in certain anti- 
social activity. It was unquestionably newspaper pressure 
that forced the resignation of Attorney-General Dougherty 
from the cabinet in 1924. Clearly, the factors involved are 
exceedingly complex. While the individual citizen may 
acquire most of his social ideas from the newspaper, he 
also may acquire ideas from his church, from his magazine, 
from his radio, from his moving pictures, from his neighbors, 
and from the man next to him in the subway, or beside him 

1 Leon N, Flint, The Conscience of the Newspaper, ch. xii, ‘‘Newspaper 


Influence, Its Origins and Objective.” 
2, E, Leupp, in The Profession of Journalism (W. G. Bleyer, editor), 
p. 30. 
3 Frances Fenton, op. cit., passim. 
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in the circle at the country store. This citizen is subject 
to stimuli from numerous sources, each of which may influ- 
ence and modify his thinking and his store of knowledge 
and opinions in varying degree. Miss Fenton demonstrates 
that the newspaper does serve as a stimulus and reacts 
upon individual behavior. But it cannot be claimed, nor 
is it, that the newspaper—city or country—is the only 
agency influencing the citizen’s conscious or unconscious 
thinking. There is, as Miss Fenton maintains, good reason 
for believing it to be one of the most important agencies, — 
but there are always others. 

How then, if in the socializing process numerous agencies 
are operating, can the precise réle of the newspaper be ascer- 
tained? How can it be shown that any particular social 
action, the formation of any particular public opinion, is the 
result of newspaper reading? How much of the sum total of- 
social thinking is attributable to the press?5 

As yet no method has been devised to answer these ques- 
tions. No means for directly separating the influence of the 
various agencies of opinion are available. 

The indirect approach. It does not follow, however, 

that because a direct approach is wanting that the problem 
is entirely without solution. While it may not be possible 
to evaluate directly the influence of the country press, for 
example, in shaping the opinion relating to the educational 
policy of the town school system, if on study of the paper 
it is found that for a long period of time it has not mentioned 
at all in its columns the school system of the community, 
then, obviously, the newspaper has had no part in forming 
the public opinion on the local school matters for the 

4 Op. cit., ch. iii, ‘“The Principles of Suggestion with Special Reference 
to the Newspaper.”’ 

5 A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion in Peace and War, shows that the press 


is important in turning the attention toward certain topics. If it does not 
actually form public opinion, the press acts as a pointing finger. 
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particular community. If not a line of type is devoted to 
political matters in a given paper, it can be argued that the 
paper has had no deliberate part in shaping the opinion of its 
readers with regard to political controversy. If a given 
paper for the period of a year fails to recount asingleincident 
pertaining to local philanthropic activity, it can be con- 
sidered that in this respect this one paper is of no importance 
in socialization. It has failed to make known to the com- 
munity what the community is doing in one important field 
of human endeavor. 

This suggests a way for determining to what extent the 
newspaper press is an important socializing agency. As 
stated previously,® there are certain things that an in- 
telligent citizen must know about his town or city. There 
are certain needs that have .o be met by the group, and 
certain institutions that function to meet these needs.’ 
There are personalities who are doing things in each com- 
munity. Is any of this reflected in the pages of the news- 
paper? To what extent does the country weekly press 
reflect these needs and activities by mentioning them in its 
news columns, and by comment upon them in the editorial 
pages? Clearly, if the country press is failing to mention 
these matters, if it is not explaining the community to 
itself, then it is failing to attain its potential strength as a 
socializing factor. 

If the country weekly newspaper is to be the reflector of 
the socialized activity of a community, if it is the means 
whereby individual readers are to be made conscious of 
group behavior, if the weekly newspaper is potentially a. 
bond that unites the town with the state and the nation, 
then it is essential to know precisely what kinds or types of 
material are being printed in its columns, and not only what 


Chiat pals. 
7 Lindeman, op. cit., ch. vii, ““Community Needs and Agencies.” 
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topics are being included, but also the varying proportions 
of one type of news to another. For balance is essential 
if the press is to carry out its functions of socializing. A 
paper that devoted all of its news space to school news, 
and neglected entirely political material, would, obviously, 
not be ‘‘a perfect mirror” of the community. Socialization 
involves integration—each type of news must be included 
so that the community as a whole will be sensed.$ 

The ability to classify the news material in any given paper 
or papers at any given time would go far to answer the 
question pertaining to the newspaper and socialization. 
If it were knowri what the papers actually do print, what 
topics they include in their columns, then what is included 
could be compared with what might have been included— 
that is, with community needs that one might expect to 
see reflected in the press. An evaluation could then be 
made of the completeness with which the paper prints 
material bearing upon the life of the community. 

Subjective difficulties of analysis. Any attempt to deal 
generally with the problem subjectively would defeat itself. 
While classes of news vary in significance, the “‘value’”’ of 
any item cannot be ascertained with scientific accuracy. 
What to one reader may seem a trivial, harmless bit of news 
comment, to another may have inflammatory significance, 
and lead to an intellectual or emotional upheaval. No 
attempt is to be made here to evaluate individual items of 
news in this way. Quantitatively the problem is not beset 
with such difficulty. Upon the basis of the fact of chief 
concern in each news item, it should be possible to classify 
the entire printed matter of any newspaper. It should be 
possible to determine precisely the number of column 
inches, for example, that any paper at any time has filled 


8 In this study where the words reading matter are used, they mean read- 
ing matter exclusive of advertising. 
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with political news, or school news, or religious news, as the 
case may be. Whether the school news in one paper is of 
more “‘value”’ to the reader than the school news in another 
paper, or even whether one school item in a given paper is of 
more significance than another school item in that same 
paper, is not to be considered. All that can be done objec- 
tively is to record the amount of space given by editors to 
various types of news.* Knowing what attention the press 
is paying to any type of news is the first step in knowing 
what the public at large may be thinking.!° Certainly the 
first step in attempting to evaluate the press as a socializing 
agency, is to know what kinds of news it is including in its 
columns, and then, the amounts. Disregarding the subjec- 
tive quality of this news, the mere fact that a certain amount 
of space is being devoted to certain types (religious, politi- 
cal, educational, etc.) calls these matters to the minds of the 
readers, and it is probably a safe inference that the more 
items or column inches of news of any one type, the more 
likely it is that that type will intrude itself upon the atten- 
tion of the readers. 

This method gives an objective, impersonal approach to 
the subject of public opinion, as well as of socialization. 
It presents a means of checking the elaborate statements of 
many writers on the subject of the newspaper—statements 
that too often are without any inductive basis." 


9 Knowing this, it eventually may be possible, by still further refine- 
ment of method, to work out correlations between space in newspapers and 
social activity. Cf. A. A. Tenney, ‘‘The Scientific Analysis of the Press,’’ 
The Independent, vol. \xxiii, pp. 895-898. 

10 Tenney, op. cit., p. 896. 

11 Such as, M. V. Atwood, The Country Newspaper; J. HE. Boyle, Rural 
Problems in the United States, ch. ix, ‘“The Country Newspaper;’’ Florence 
and Emerson Harris, The Country Newspaper; “Is An Honest and Sane 
Newspaper Press Possible?’”’ American Journal of Sociology, vol. xv, pp. 
321 et seq.; “Is an Honest Newspaper Possible?” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 
cii, p. 44, et seq.; E. A. Crawford, “‘American Newspapers and the People.” 
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Early work in the field. The attempts to meet the problem 
upon the basis of a statistical analysis rather than through 
speculation have been relatively few. Miss Fenton’s study 
(1911) successfully demonstrates the suggestive power of the 
press in certain instances, but her analysis is confined to 
two major categories, or types of news: social and anti- 
social. She classified news items under the following heads, 
with reference to their potential social influence: (1) regular 
news, (2) critical, (8) literary, (4) editorial, (5) sporting, (6) 
market, (7) notices.!2 While this served her purpose well, it 
is not in sufficient detail to give any basis for generalization 
upon the problem of community development. A. T. 
Street in an article in The Chicago Tribune also has analyzed 
papers for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of space 
devoted to news of “crime.” Like Fenton’s study, his 
field is so narrow that little, if any, light is thrown upon the 
broader problem under consideration here. 


The Nation, September, 1922; W. Kittle, “The Making of Public Opinion,” 
The Arena, July, 1909, pp. 440-446; A. M. Lowe, ‘‘The Modern Newspaper,”’’ 
The Yale Review, January, 1913; H. W. Massingham, ‘‘Modern Press and 
Its Public,’”’ The Contemporary Review, xevili, pp. 413, et seg.; R. Ogden, 
“Journalism and Public Opinion,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Supplement, 1913; Rollo Ogden, ‘‘The Making of 
Public Opinion,” The Century, vol. xvii, p. 781, et seqg.; D. T. Pierce, ‘“Does 
the Press Reflect Public Opinion?’’ Gunton’s Magazine, vol. xix, pp. 418- 
425; W. T. Shepherd, “Public Opinion,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. i; ‘“‘Newspaper Responsibility for Lawlessness,’’ The Nation, vol. 
exxvil, p. 131. Cf. bibliography in Fenton, op. cit., p. 19, note 3. 

12 Thid., pp. 48-51. 

18 July 25, 1909. His methodology was scarcely described in his pub- 
lished results, and his conclusions and methods are criticized by Fenton 
(op. cit., pp. 13-14). She concludes: ‘‘For scientific and constructive 
purposes, therefore, his tables and conclusions from them are not useful.” 
His classification was under these heads: crime and scandals, educational 
and scientific, medical and surgical, religious, states and cities, panics, 
banks, business, railroads, foreign news, president of the United States, 
prominent men, and labor. 
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One of the earliest attempts to classify newspaper con- 
tent was by J. G. Speed, in 1893.14 He used the following 
headings under which to classify: editorial, religious, scien- 
tific, political, literary, gossip, scandals, sporting, fiction, 
historical, music and drama, crime and criminals, art. His 
interest was in showing a degradation of newspaper content 
between 1881 and 1893, and he confined his study to certain 
Sunday issues of four New York dailies. His article does 
not indicate the definitions of his categories; no clue is given 
as to the distinction made between “‘scandals”’ and ‘‘gossip”’ 
and “‘crime and criminals.”’ Subjective in the extreme, his 
work is significant only in that it is the forerunner of more 
objective attempts at newspaper analysis. In methodology 
it is suggestive; in execution of the methodology it is faulty. 

Delos F. Wilcox in 1900 published the first study in news- 
paper analysis that was based upon an approximation to 
scientific methodology. He classified newspaper contents 
under the headings:!° 

I. News 

a. War News 
b. General News 
1. Foreign News 
2. Political News 
3. News of Crime and Vice 
4. Miscellaneous News 
Il. Illustrations 
III. Literature 
IV. Opinion 
a. Editorials 
b. Letters and Exchange 
14 ‘To Newspapers Now Give the News?” The Forum, vol. xv, pp. 705- 


gill 

18 Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. xvi, 1900, 
“The American Newspaper, A Study in Social Psychology,’’ pp. 56-92. 

16 Op. cit., p. 66. War news was made a special topic because of the 
Spanish-American war which was filling the papers at the time the study 
was being made. 
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V. Advertisements 

. Want 

. Retail 

. Medical 

. Political and Legal 
Miscellaneous 
Self 


rm Oo Oo Oo & 


Wilcox defines his categories!” so that the basis of his classifi- 
cation is clear. His study was based on 240 daily papers 
published in the United States, including eleven in a foreign 
language. He analyzed each paper for one day only (and 
not all were taken on the same day, although 147 were). 
Any seasonal variation consequently would not be evident 
in his results. It is unsafe to generalize concerning news- 
paper content on the basis of a single day’s evidence, espe- 
cially in war time when the newspapers would naturally be 
of one-sided “‘make-up.”” While Wilcox’ number of cate- 
gories is larger than those used in any previous study, he 
still uses too few to give any adequate picture of community 
activities. For the purpose of a study in socialization there 
must be further differentiation of the heading News. 

In 1910 another study, The American Newspaper, was 
published by J. E. Rogers. The results, according to the 
author, were based upon an analysis of 15,000 papers. 
Nothing is stated, however, concerning the method used. 
The results are not presented in a concise form. Conse- 
quently, as a contribution to the methodology of newspaper 
analysis, the work is of little value. 

In the same year there appeared ‘‘A Study of a New York 
Daily,” by B. C. Mathews.!8 The author classified news in 
a New York daily for a period of three months under the 
headings: (1) demoralizing, (2) unwholesome, (8) trivial, (4) 
worthwhile.!® 

17 Tbid., pp. 62-65. 


18 The Independent, vol. xlviii, pp. 82-86. 
19 Tbid., p. 84. 
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Clearly the subjective element would invalidate any 
analysis upon the basis of such headings. The uselessness 
of such a system of classification can be seen from the defini- 
tion of the first class: ‘““The word demoralizing is used to 
embrace all such items as when read will leave one’s charac- 
ter not quite as clean as it was before reading.’’?° Under 
these four major headings there were further 177 divisions 
established, such, for example, as art, accident, blackmail, 
benevolence, catastrophe, club life, social functions, engi- 
neering, forgery, humanitarian, judicial, literary, matrimo- 
nial, military, murder, musical, religious, robbery, etc.?! 
Advertising matter, photographic material, magazine mate- 
rial, and routine notices were not included. The procedure 
followed in making classifications and the definitions of the 
categories are not given. The study is important only in 
that it indicates an extension of method through the inclu- 
sion of many more categories of classification. 

Some further refinements in method. In 1912 A. A. Tenney 
published a summary of results of some preliminary studies 
in newspaper analysis undertaken in conjunction with a 
group of graduate students at Columbia University.*? In 
presenting his findings and conclusions, he asks: “Why 
should not society study its own methods of producing its 
various varieties of thinking by establishing an equally 
careful system of bookkeeping (as careful as that of the 
economist and politician)?’’ He then states: “The first 
step in the investigation of such questions as have been 
suggested is to obtain data concerning the degree of atten- 
tion paid by the press to the various topics it actually 
notices.’’? Under six major headings the contents of 17 

20 Thid., p. 84. 

1 Ibid., p. 83. 

2 The Independent, ‘‘The Scientific Analysis of the Press,’ 


pp. 894-898. 
3 Tbid., p 896. 


’ vol. Ixxiii, 
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New York dailies were classified. Of the papers, five were 
printed in English, three in German, five in Italian, and four 
in Yiddish. The major headings were: Political, Economic, 
Cultural, Amusements, Crime and Accidents, Personal and 
Social. The careful methodology employed was evolved by 
Tenney and his students after several months of experi- 
mentation.2t4 The published account by Tenney shows 
clearly the value of the study and the possibilities of news 
classification. The large number of sub-categories makes 
it possible to see definitely the variety of community interests 
carried over into the newspaper columns. 

Glenn R. Johnson classified news in daily papers under 
the following headings :* 


. Administration, judiciary, legislation 

. Political Parties 

. European War: political conditions in belligerent countries 
. European War: equipment, preparation, morale 

. European War: field operations 

. European War: diplomatic correspondence and conventions 
. European War: discussion of policies 

. European War: personal items and narrative 

. European War: costs 

10. Other European War 

11. U.S. Defense 

12. Military Operations not European War 

13. Other Political News 

14. Industry, Commerce, and Finance 

15. Labor, exclusive of Socialism 

16. Socialism 

17. Civil Suits 

18. Weather 

19, Other Economic News 

20. Religion 


OOnronoarwndr 


*4’The manuscripts showing the results are still unpublished but are 
available at the Columbia University library, where they are filed as mas- 
ters’ essays. | 

*5 Master’s essay, Columbia University library. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
dl. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
30. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


These 
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Social Service 
Education 

Science and Invention 
Literary Criticism 
Stories 

Art 

Other Cultural 

Sports 

Vaudeville 

Moving Pictures 
Other Amusements 
Disasters 

Minor Accidents 
Criminal Trials 

Crime against Property 
Crime against Persons 
Vice (erotic) 

Suicide 

Divorce 

Other Crime 
Celebrations 

Biography 

Society News 

Women’s Interests 
Other Social and Personal 
Miscellaneous and Scraps 


29 


46 sub-topics were grouped as follows under seven 
major headings: 


1-13 War and Politics 

14-19 Economic 

20-27 Cultural 

28-31 Amusements 

32-40 Accidents, Vice, and Crime 
41-45 Personal 

46 Miscellaneous 


Johnson defined his categories carefully, and was able to 
classify with precision news items from the daily papers that 
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he studied.2° Johnson, and those making the study with 
him, in their work proved the feasibility of news analysis, 
and gave a sound basis to the methodology to be 
employed. 

The soundness of the procedure is demonstrated again in a 
study by T. R. Garth, the results of which were published in 
School and Society.27. Totally independent of the Columbia 
group of students, and unaware of their work, Garth de- 
veloped a similar method of classifying news content, and 
applied it to 55 issues of the Richmond (Va.) Times Dis- 
patch, beginning July 22, 1913, and scattering through the 
months until December, 1914; and to 56 issues of the New 
York Times (Sunday excluded) beginning January 21, 1914. 
Twenty-seven other papers were analyzed in less detail for 
shorter periods of time.?8 Garth used 32 categories of classi- 
fication, as follows: War, Sports, Education, Government, 
Society, Politics, Business, Religion, Crime, Noted Persons, 
Deaths and Births, Industries, Marriage, Safety and Acci- 
dents, Benevolence, Finance, Agriculture, Weather, Inven- 
tions, Divorce, Fashions, Theatre, Literature, Household 
Arts, Improvements, Jokes, Science and Discovery, Exposi- 
tion, Persons not Noted, Amusements and Recreation, 
Transportation, and Art. Garth worked out the average 
amount of space devoted to each of these for the period 
studied, and then the variation of each class of news from 
this average of them all. He then derived a figure known 
as the average deviation. This gave him an index of 
stability or variability, which is of some importance, and 


26 Numerous experiments were carried out by this group of Tenney’s 
students to see if classification by different individuals of the same material 
would agree. These showed very slight variation, and the questionable 
items were thrown into the “other” groups. 

27 School and Sociely, vol. iti, pp. 140-144, ‘A Statistical Study of the 
Content of Newspapers.”’ 

28 Thid., p. 141. 
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is a step in the refinement of methodology not found in the 
earlier studies.29 

First analysis of country papers. Results of another study 
of newspaper content—this for the first time with country 
weekly papers—are given by C. C. Taylor.?° The news in 
this study was classified upon the basis of local, town, and 
county news. Material in 243 Missouri weekly newspapers 
was classified. The purpose was to ascertain from what 
source the local newspaper is drawing the material it prints. 
In another study*#* Taylor made more detailed classifica- 
tion, using the following categories: Technical Production, 
Fiction and Nature Study, Marketing, Home and Family, 
Citizenship and Politics, Education and Schools, Social 
News and Social Contacts, Agricultural Engineering, Health 
and Sanitation, Transportation and Communication, 
Recreation, Labor, Religion and Church, and Advertising.*? 
This latter study was confined to agricultural journals. 

The feasibility of newspaper analysis. The review of these 
studies, and of the conclusions of the authors, makes it evi- 
dent that the method of newspaper analysis being employed 
is of value. Beginning with the rather crude methodology 
of Speed, there has been a steady refinement down through 
to the work of Wilcox, Tenney and Taylor. An expansion 
of the number of categories used, under which news is classi- 
fied, has made it possible to obtain a more intimate picture 

29 Garth, in a letter to the editor of School and Society, (vol. iil, p. 245) 
points out Tenney’s priority in the field of study, and calls attention to the 
fact that the two independent studies confirm each other. Both men were 
interested in the method; and that they, working unknown to each other, 
derived a similar methodology, applied it in similar ways, and obtained 
confirmatory results, itself is a point indicating the validity of the.study. 

30 C. C. Taylor, ““The Country Newspaper as a Town-Country Agency,”’ 
Proceedings of the Fourth National Country Life Conference, 1921. 

31 “The Rural Press as an Educational Agency,’’ Proceedings of the Fifth 


National Country Life Conference, 1922, pp. 60-67. 
32 Jbid., p. 63. 
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of community life as reflected in the press. Each of the 
studies shows that it is possible to classify news objectively 
—upon the basis of content only—and the similarity of 
results in the work of Garth and Tenney is a striking indica- 
tion of the validity of the methods employed. It remains 
now to refine the method of classification so that even more 
precise results may be obtained. 


ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN CLASSIFICATION 


The three essentials in classification. In constructing any 
system of categories for use in classifying newspaper content, 
three factors must be kept in mind: 


1. The system of categories must be applicable to all general news- 
papers. 

2. It must be so constructed that it will be possible to make compari- 
sons between different papers of the same date, the same papers at differ- 
ent times, or different papers at different times. 

3. It must give a maximum of precision and reduce the subjective 
element to a minimum. 


The first of these is self-evident. For the purpose of classi- 
fication the categories must be so defined as to enable the 
news content of all general newspapers to be placed readily. 
If papers of a special type, class papers, trade papers, or other 
papers devoted to special interests, are to be used, special 
topics for classification purposes may be arranged. ‘This is 
clear from Taylor’s analysis of the agricultural journals.* 
For the general newspaper there must be sufficient standardi- 
zation to make the method used applicable to all papers at 
all times. 

The ‘what’ of newspaper writing. The second essential 
is comparability. Isolated facts have little value or signifi- 
cance; it is when they are brought into relationship with 


33 Thid., pp. 60-67. 
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other facts that their importance becomes clear. Conse- 
quently in working out categories for classification purposes, 
headings under which the newspaper content is to be sorted, 
at least the major headings, should be so chosen that they 
are unchanging. It should be possible to compare directly 
the results of an analysis made in 1923 with the results of a 
similar study made in 1906.*%* The difficulty obviously 
comes in the selection of headings sufficiently inclusive to 
embrace numerous subheadings, and at the same time 
sufficiently precise to make classification something more 
than guess work. In the newspaper offices there is recog- 
nized in each news story a feature known as “‘the what.” 
This is the fact of chief concern; it is the detail or cluster 
of details that makes the editors believe the particular 
news story will be of interest to readers. It is the fact that 
is stressed in the opening paragraph of the account; hence it 
is oftentimes called ‘‘the lead.” It is the fact or phase 
usually featured in the headlines. It isan invariable rule 
in newspaper writing that ‘‘the what’’ should be placed in 
the first line or two of the first paragraph. If the news 
story is telling of a murder, murder (‘‘the what’’) is stressed 
at the head of the column; if the fact is robbery, robbery 
must be introduced at the outset. The modern editor 
pushes his news tidbits to the fore. This is of tremendous 
importance and value in analyzing newspaper content, 
because it gives the basis upon which any item or news story 
can be assigned to its proper category. The procedure in 
classifying newspaper content is to ascertain “the what” 
in each item, and upon the basis of this make the assignment 


34 One of the uses to which the analysis methodology eventually should 
be put is that of examining newspaper content over a long period of time, 
thus enabling a study, among other things, of the changing concepts of 
news. 
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of the item to the classification category. A few examples 
will make this clear: 


Burglars robbed three safes in the Bronx and Manhattan yesterday 
and got $5,200. Five bound and gagged a watchman in a west side wet 
wash laundry, blew open the safe and obtained $3,000.%* 


“The what” is evident in this lead: ‘‘Burglars robbed three 
safes.” Obviously it is an item that should be classed as 
“crime and criminal procedure’’ in the series of categories to 
be described shortly. 


Attorney-General Palmer appointed Joseph Kaufman, a New York 
attorney, today, as special assistant district attorney in New York City 
to investigate charges of combinations and conspiracies to increase the 
price of building materials.*¢ 


At first glance this item might seem to present subjective 
difficulties. For example, under Johnson’s headings it 
might be placed under “Administration, Judiciary, and 
Legislation.”” It involves the judicial department of the 
government. Clearly it is also the first step in a criminal 
procedure, and might fit under the head of ‘‘Crime and 
Criminal Procedure.” But since the investigation is into 
the price of building materials, there is a distinctly economic 
basis, and it might conceivably be considered as associated 
with “Industry, Commerce, and Finance.” But “the what’ 
shows that the matter concerns none of these directly. 
The fact that makes this item news is the charge of con- 
spiracy. It clearly, on the basis of “the what,’ becomes an 
item under Public Welfare Investigations in the series of news. 
categories that is to be presented in this chapter. 


The elm at the corner of Main and South Main streets was cut down 
Tuesday by Tree Warden John Wheldon. This was one of the oldest 
trees in the village, and a landmark.” 


85 New York Times, October 1, 1925, p. 16. 
36 New York Sun, October 20, 1920, p. 1. 
57 This is typical of many items in the country weekly newspaper. 
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Here, in two sentences, without featuring, or without head- 
lines, ‘‘the what” is as discernible as in the items cited from 
the daily papers. The old elm; every resident in the town 
knows it as well as residents of Boston know Bunker Hill 
monument. “The what” leads to classification in this 
study under the heading “Interest in Things.”’ 

Knowing ‘‘the what,” classification of news is not a diffi- 
cult matter. Through it the essential precision is obtained. 


A SYSTEM OF NEWS CATEGORIES 


The derivation of the categories. The next problem is to 
arrange a group of headings, and subheadings within which, 
or under which, all items can be classified. The following 
method was used in devising such a classification system. 
For two weeks every item of reading matter in the New York 
Sun was read and “the what” established. No advertising 
material was included in this process. For one month two 
weekly newspapers in Connecticut were similarly read, and 
each item of printed matter labelled. It was assumed that 
this period would be sufficient to discover all kinds of mate- 
rial with which the papers fill theircolumns. ‘The whats” 
so found were recorded, and subsequently regrouped under 
more inclusive headings. In this manner the following 
subheadings, or categories, were found: 


. Domestic Political News 

. Foreign Political News 

. Diplomatic Correspondence and International Relations 
. Administrative, Judicial, and Legislative News 

“Home Town Helps” and Community Development 

. Other Political News 

Labor News 

. Industrial, Commercial, Financial News 

. Price and Supply of Necessities 

. Other Economic News 


SOHMONAARWNH 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Li 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
2 
28. 
29. 
30. 
dl. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
30. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
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Science, Invention, and Discovery 
Art Notes and Criticism 
Amusement Notes and Announcements 
Literary Criticism 

Books and Publishers’ Notes 
IHducational News 

Religious News 

Social Service and Philanthropic News 
Health, Sanitation, and Safety 
Other Cultural News 

Crime and Criminal Procedure 
Accidents 

Public Welfare Investigations 
Civil Suits 

Suicide 

Divorce 

Other Crime and Catastrophes 
Sports 

Outings and Celebrations 

Other Sports 

Biography 

Interest in Persons 

Interest in Things 

Society and Fraternal News 
Holidays and Commemorative Exercises 
Other Personal News 

Original Editorials 

Reprinted Editorials 
Communications to the Editor 
Cartoons 

Human Interest Stories 

Stories and Magazine Material 
The Men’s Page 

The Women’s Page 

Photographs 

Filler 

Routine Notices 

The Weather 

Unclassifiable Material 
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These categories were then arranged under the following 
major headings: 
1- 6 Civic or Political News 
7-10 Economic News 
11-20 Cultural News 
21-27 Sensational News 
28-30 Sport News 
31-36 Personal News 
37-40 Opinion 
41 Human Interest Material 
42-45 Magazine Material 
46-49 Miscellaneous Matter 


A detailed definition of each of the foregoing categories will 
be found in Appendix A. 

In this group of categories the attempt has been made to 
avoid overlapping. Such headings as “erotic vice,’’ used 
by Johnson, have been eliminated, for material falling under 
them can be further broken up, and classed, for example, 
as crime, or divorce, as the case might be. If for special 
reasons it should be desired to study any one kind of news- 
paper material, a special heading could be introduced, and 
later dropped—providing that the material classified under 
this special subheading was not removed from the major 
category. For example, it might be wished to ascertain the 
amount of news space being given to a prominent man— 
Woodrow Wilson. A special category could be inserted 
under the ‘‘Personal’ head. Eventually, when interest in 
Wilson had waned, the material classified under the special 
head would be thrown into the ‘Interest in Persons’’ class, 
and the totals, in terms of the major headings, would be 
unaffected. Inclusion of ‘“Human Interest”’ stories as a 
special category gives much greater precision than Johnson 
could attain, for this is a special type of reading matter. 
It has an appeal different from that of general news, and 
consequently should be segregated. 
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The two categories ‘“‘Interest in Persons” and “Interest 
in Things,’ not found in the older classification studies, 
make for further refinement. 

News items where doubt is involved. With this system of 
classification it is possible to take the reading matter of 
any given paper—city or weekly—and, item by item, dis- 
tribute it to the proper categories. ‘There are sometimes 
items of reading material that present difficulties. These 
are of two types: (1) those that can be placed within a major 
class without question, but cannot be placed clearly in a 
definite subdivision; (2) those which defy classification 
because many incidents are grouped together, or because 
there is reasonable doubt as to the proper major class into 
which they fall. In such cases it was considered more accu- 
rate to separate the doubtful material from the news that 
could be readily classified. The first type of item is cared 
for in the “Other . . . . News” category under each 
major division, and the second, in the “‘unclassifiable’’ divi- 
sion. This practice has been followed rigidly, withthe result 
that all the news and reading matter under the topics, other 
than “Other . . . . News’’ and ‘“‘Unclassifiable,”’ is clearly 
of the type indicated by the category heading. This gives 
the precision requisite for comparison. 


THE INCIDENCE OF NEWS: LOCAL AND REMOTE 


In discussing socialization it was shown that the integra- 
tion of news was a function of the country weekly newspaper. 
It was emphasized that the country paper must relate the 
town in which it is published to remoter communities. 
The first attention should be given to local news, with pro- 
gressively decreasing attention to the wider outside areas.** 

Classification according to source of news. In view of this 
it is not enough to classify the newspaper reading matter 


SS Cheinpeala: 
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solely upon the basis of content. The newspaper’s relation 
to the socializing process can be seen only if the source of the 
news, or better, its incidence, is likewise considered. A 
“local” paper is not local if it has a substantial part of its 
columns filled with matter bearing no relation to the area of 
publication. Consequently, in classifying, there must be 
- separation of local, county, state, national, and foreign news. 
While this distinction is not so essential when the metropoli- 
tan press is being analyzed, it is important in studying the 
country newspaper.*® 


SHOP-SET AND SYNDICATED MATERIAL 


Bovler-plate. In classifying country weekly newspapers 
another factor has to be watched carefully. This is the use 
of the so called “boiler-plate.”” This is syndicated material. 
Type set at a central point is cast into metal strips and these 
strips distributed to the local papers. Here they can be 
mounted on bases, put into the forms of the paper, and 
printed along with material that has been put intotypeatthe 
local newspaper’s own office. Once used these plates are 
reshipped to the syndicating company, melted, and recast.‘° 
A wide variety of material can be purchased at a small cost 
by the country editor in this way.*1. He uses it to fill up the 
spaces for which he has not himself put material into type. 
Much of this plate material is magazine matter: stories, 


39 H. P. Douglass, The Little Town, pp. 9-10: ‘‘The more radically the 
little town adopts the independent point of view, the more adequately may 
it return later to a comprehension of its chief task; namely, the service 
of the open country, on which it depends.”’ The first service of the country 
newspaper should be, according to this basis, to its own community, and 
next to the surrounding communities with which it is intimately associated, 
and on which it is heavily dependent. This conforms to the principles of 
the theory of socialization. 

40 Cf, Atwood, The Country Weekly, pp. 15-20; and The Country Weekly 
in New York State, pp. 293-294. 

41 Often as low as $1.50 a page. 
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jokes, household hints, etc. But there is also much news. 
Clearly, only by chance can the news from this syndicated 
matter be local news. It is advisable, then, in studying 
country papers to differentiate between material actually 
put into type at the local shops, and the plate matter which 
is bought from the syndicating company, and generally 
used indiscriminately.*? This will be done in the present 
study.*3 

Summary. This chapter has outlined the need for studies 
in newspaper analysis, and suggested the value that will be 
derived from such studies. It has pointed out that ‘‘the 
what” of any news item gives the basis for objective classi- 
fication of news matter. It further has traced the manner 
in which a system for news classification was developed. 
Bearing in mind the necessity of distinguishing news accord- 
ing to the source of origin or incidence of interest, and of 
differentiating syndicate from shop-set matter, it now re- 
mains to show how the three-fold analysis actually can be 
applied. 


“ Atwood, The Country Weekly in New York State, p. 293. 

43 A trained eye can readily detect “‘boiler-plate’’ matter and distinguish 
it from hand-set or machine-set type. The writer has had much experience 
in country newspaper offices, during which he acquired the ability to dis- 
tinguish the “‘boiler-plate.”’ 


Ill 


THE APPLICATION OF THE METHOD 
REASONS FOR ANALYZING THE COUNTRY WEEKLY PRESS 


The need for socialization and the development of com- 
munity self-knowledge has been made apparent.1 The 
function of the community weekly newspaper has been 
shown to be that of reflecting local community activities. 
The method described in the previous chapter is a device 
for ascertaining whether or not the country newspaper is 
making the most ofits possibilities. It now remains to apply 
the method of analysis to the weekly newspaper press.’ 

Selection of the papers. With country weekly newspapers 
at the present time published in all of the states and terri- 
tories of the United States, it is obvious that no intensive 
study could be made to include all of the papers. A se- 
lection is necessary. In making it several limitations have 
been kept in mind: 

1. The number of papers must not be so large that com- 
plete study for the period of at least one year is 
impossible. 

2. The selection should include papers published in agyi- 
cultural and rural districts, and in the smaller indus- 
trial towns. 

3. The papers must be from a well defined unit, and not 
selected at random. One paper cannot be taken 
from one state, another, from another state. 

1 Ch. i. 

2 Except for the study by Taylor, all previous studies in newspaper 
analysis have been made in connection with the daily newspapers. Tay- 
lor’s study relates to one special problem only, and does not go far in mak- 
ing clear the socializing réle of the country newspaper. 

4] 
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4, The selection must include two kinds of newspapers: 
a. Those composing their type by hand. 

b. Those composing their type by machine 

(Linotype). 

A field meeting all of these requirements, and consequently 

selected, is the state of Connecticut. In this state there are 

published 35 country weekly newspapers. These range from 

editions with circulations of less than 1,000 to papers issuing 

4,500 a week. In the present study all 35 papers were 

analyzed. All are published in places with a population 


TABLE III* 


PoPpuLATION or CONNECTICUT, 1920 CLassiFIED ACCORDING TO URBAN 
PLacES, AND THE OPEN COUNTRY 


CBNBURIGHOUE ieee! povenaccs 

LOD OOO FOLIO VER saree ci ae rechore ere cnoels oisrorcroisauee 3 444,128 
25 O00 =LOO OOO LF |. saidie taro cus sr sve lottetetcuete eects 6 269,425 
105000725; 0002 iericrcaeittase ian nein eee 9 152,390 
HOODOO OOO ea ..5 sects ote diers constetreloe starr ak ere orate 7 53,832 
2500-5100 OReacrevrarian car natee ethene atic ote 5 16,564 
Rural places and open country............. 444 292 
1,380,631 


* Fourteenth Census, 1920, Population, vol. i, p. 58. 


less than 25,000. They are all general newspapers. No 
paper listed by N. W. Ayer & Son as a weekly edition of a 
daily is included.? All of the papers, further, are poten- 
tially community papers. They are all printed in places 
having surrounding rural territory the residents of which 
use the place of publication as a trading center. Two are in 
county seats. 

The Population of Connecticut. The state of Connecticut 
is essentially a small town and small city state. Only three 


3 N. W. Ayer & Son, American Newspaper Annual and Directory, 1921. 
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cities exceed 100,000 in population, and their combined total 
is only 444,128.4 

Table III shows the composition of the state. Thirty- 
two and two-tenths (32.2) per cent of the population is 
classed by the census as rural; 48.1 per cent of the people 
live in incorporated places with population of 2,500 or less, 
or in the open country. With few exceptions the papers 
included in this study are from these latter territories, and 
the small towns. 

The papers studied. The 35 Connecticut weeklies studied 
are tabulated on pages 42-43.° The first column in the enu- 
meration contains the name of the publication; the second 
the place of publication (post-office address) ; the third, the 
name of the town in which the paper is printed;° the fourth, 
the population of the place, or post-office settlement, at 
which the paper is published;’ and the fifth column, the 1920 
census figures on population of the entire town in which the 
paper is published.® 

The final column gives the figures for the circulation of 
the papers. These figures are from three sources: 

1. The 1924 Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual 

and Directory. 

4 Fourteenth Census, 1920, Population, vol. i, p. 53. 

5 College weeklies, semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies, fraternal publications, 
and foreign language papers are not included. The list is compiled from 
the 1921 edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory, pp. 127-130. 

6 Connecticut contains 168 towns. In these towns there are many vil- 
lages, and post-office settlements. Thus the town of Thompson contains 
the settlements of Grosvenordale, North Grosvenordale, Mechanicsville, 
Thompson, East Thompson, West Thompson, and Quinebaug—nearly all of 
which have separate post-office addresses. All residents of these settle- 
ments, however, are citizens of the town of Thompson, and vote as such. 
The town is the political area; the subdivision is usually an economic or 
industrial settlement without clearly defined boundaries. 

7 Thus Danielson has a population of 3,130, although the town of Kill- 


ingly, in which it is located, has a population of over 8,000. 
8 Figures are taken from the Connecticut State Register and Manual, 


1923, pp. 662-667. 
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2. The same volume for 1923 in those cases where circu- 
lation figures were not included in 1924. 

3. The author’s estimate, based on a rather intimate 
knowledge of Connecticut weekly newspapers. 


THE ROUTINE OF CLASSIFICATION 


General weekly newspapers are printed in 33 towns of 
the 168 towns in thestate. In all cases the papers contained 
news from towns other than that of publication—news 
obtained through a “‘county correspondence” system. Thus 
the Putnam Patriot regularly carries news from Thompson, 
Woodstock, Pomfret, and Eastford—all of them towns, 
but none having a paper published within its own town 
limits. Windham County, comprising 15 towns, has only 
three weekly newspapers, but these three have correspond- 
ents in each of the towns, and attempt to serve as local 
papers to them, as well as to the towns of publication. The 
total population of this county is only 52,815.° 

It is now necessary to describe the routine employed in 
classifying the news content of the Connecticut weeklies, 
35 in number. 

The unit of measurement. First a unit of measurement 
had to be established. Johnson, as well as others who had 
analyzed the daily papers, found that a count of items was 
all that is needed. They ascertained the number of items 
in each category. Because of the “law of averages’’ operat- 
ing in the large number of items included, this gave the same 
result as an actual measurement of column inches. The 
item was defined by Johnson as ‘“‘any amount of news space 
beginning with a special head in heavy faced type and end- 
ing with lead, column lines, an asterisk or the end of a col- 
umn not continued, provided that the next column begins 
with a new head.’’!? 


® Ayer, op. cit., 1921 edition, p. 134. 
19 Glenn Johnson, Master’s Essay, Columbia University library. 
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While this method of classification can be used with the 
daily newspaper, it cannot be used with the weekly news- 
paper, where news material is often printed without head- 
lines, and where large amounts of ‘“‘personal’’ matter— 
short items relating to individuals, their visits, their guests, 
etc.—would give an undue weight to this class were the 
item method used. All balance would be destroyed were 
each personal item of this type counted as a unit. A pre- 
liminary study made this clear. A single column of news 
may contain in a weekly newspaper as many as 30 ‘‘per- 
sonals.”’ Obviously this would give excessive importance 
to this class, and it would not be justifiable to balance these 
30 items against a single column item concerning a town 
meeting. 

It was essential to measure all material in the country 
paper on the space basis. The actual number of column 
inches of printed matter to the nearest half inch was recorded. 
for each issue of the paper studied. Advertising was not 
included; in classifying, only news and magazine material 
were considered. 

Headlines and photographs introduced complexity. 
Photographs were placed in category 45, “Photographs,” 
without regard to their subject. The relatively few photo- 
graphs reproduced in the country weeklies made it seem 
unwise to attempt to classify them further. 

The problem of headlines. Johnson included headlines as a 
part of his items, but Rogers and Speed in their earlier 
studies apparently did not. Since the headline is one of the 
best scales by which to measure the importance of a news 
story—at least in the editor’s estimation—it seems sound to 
include it. There is ample justification for doing this: 
the size and depth of a headline usually vary with the im- 


11 Tt is not specifically stated in their published results whether or not. 
headlines were included, but the implication is that they were not. 
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portance of the appeal of an article, and not with the length 
of the item itself. For example, The Worcester (Massa- 
chusetts) Telegram published in an extra edition at the 
signing of the armistice in November, 1918, a headline six 
inches deep, and the full column width of the paper. The 
item under it contained but two or three sentences, and 
filled four column inches. To classify this item as four 
inches, ignoring the 50 or more inches of headline space, 
would not give the item its proper weight, relative to the 
remaining news content of the paper. In this study interest 
centers in finding what proportion of the column space of the 
newspapers under consideration, exclusive of advertising, is 
given to various types of news. Because headlines form a 
definite part of this column matter, their exclusion would 
lead to an unsound basis of analysis. — 

The period covered by the study. Having determined the 
unit of measurement (column inches rather than items), 
the period to be covered by the analysis had to be estab- 
lished. Taylor’s study® limited the analysis to a single week 
for a large number of papers. This makes any study of 
seasonal variation impossible. Neither does it preclude 
the possibility that a single issue of a weekly paper is not a 
balanced sample of the paper. It is highly improbable 
that one issue is typical of the make-up of the country paper. 

How many issues of a paper must be taken together to 
obtain a balanced picture of the content? A preliminary 
study was undertaken to determine this. Two Connecti- 
cut papers were analyzed for three months and it was found 
that the percentage of news falling into each category, 
month by month—seasonal variation, of course, excluded— 

2 Advertising was not analyzed. The ratio of news to advertising space 
was recorded, however. A federal law requires that all advertising matter 
printed in regular news columns, and in news type, be marked. This ma- 


terial was classified as advertising. 
12 Ce, COmliy Dal. 
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gives for each paper an average that eliminates the individual 
fluctuations and variations that would be markedly evident 
if single issues were compared. Consequently four issues 
combined were taken as the unit of comparison, and all 
the material in these four successive issues was grouped 
together.'4 

In order to include the four seasons of the year, it was 
thought advisable to analyze papers for every other month 
(taking the first four issues of each alternate month as the 
unit) throughout the year. By beginning with February, 
October elections, and November pre-campaign material 
are included, as well as the usual Christmas holiday matter in 
December. 


14 Much more is to be said in a later chapter concerning variation in the 
weekly newspaper content. Four issues give a working basis, even though 
there is still considerable variation. 

1 The actual tabulation was accomplished by the preparation of special 
sheets upon which the classification categories were designated, and with 
further symbols introduced to distinguish news from the town of publica- 
tion, state news, national news, etc. Hach paper was read in its entirety 
for the period covered, and each item of reading matter measured to the 
nearest half inch, “the what’’ determined, and the proper entry made 
upon the tabulation sheet. The four issues constituting each unit were 
then assembled, and all absolute figures reduced to percentages: the 
percentage of the total column space (advertising excluded) occupied by 
the material in each of the categories. 

A peculiar system of representation in the general assembly of Con- 
necticut makes it of special interest to study socialization in the rural 
small town areas of the state. The Connecticut assembly has two houses, 
senate and house, and the former has a membership of 35; the latter has 262 
members. (Cf. State Register and Manual, 1923, pp. 80-89.) By counties 
the representation is as follows: 
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; 
SENATE HOUSE POPULATION 


FR aTttOrd acme srs tap icra iat eee 7 46 336,027 
ING WHELAVell sasaceitincre a tee -eeto meine 10 40 415,214 
INewrMOndOne asa cnaciens peysarene 3 30 104,611 
Barfield 2.jsse ae nts. een bee bigeen if 35 320,936 
Wandhams.scnccas selec noua mearck: 2 24 52,815 
Isivelifieldn os 2s: acasaacten eres 3 43 76,262 
Middilesext.... are eritcme Seer De 22 47,550 
MO aI G ise rk ecscrnerettaene are ere eee ee 1 22 27,216 

Obata cruel s nis oko wl orcl otele deve 35 262 1,380,631 


This gives to the rural and country sections of the state an overbalanced 
strength in the house, and enables these rural, thinly populated, small 
town areas to dominate the cities and industrial centers. The towns of 
Hartford, Bridgeport, and New Haven, with a population of nearly half 
a million, have no more direct voice than the towns of Ashford, Eastford, 
and Scotland (Windham County) with a total population of 1,560. The 
Town of Union (Tolland County), population 257, votes in the House at 
Hartford with the same strength as New Haven, for each has two repre- 
sentatives. (“Town Rule in Connecticut,” Municipal Affairs, 1902, 
vol. vi, p. 220.) 

The towns in the state having over 15,000 population, number 17; 
they have 34 representatives, representing a population of 751,933. The 
towns of the state having less than 15,000 number 121. They have 228 
representatives, with constituents numbering 628,698. The domination 
of the small town regions is apparent. These are the towns reached by 
the country newspaper, and the towns where the socializing influence is 
needed. 


IV 
LOCAL NEWS IN THE COUNTRY PAPER 


In Chapter I it was shown that the function of the country 
weekly newspaper is to print news of significance to the area 
of publication and circulation, and that the country paper that 
does not devote its news columns to local matters can hardly 
be classed as an effective local socializing agent. ‘‘Make 
your paper a perfect mirror of everything done in your com- 
munity that your citizens ought to know,” wrote Greeley. 
Obviously this is impossible unless the contents of the local 
paper pertain in a large measure to local matters. The 
problem, specifically stated, is, What proportion of the 
reading matter printed in the country paper is local material? 
The answer to this question also involves a series of second- 
ary questions: What proportion of the reading matter in the 
country paper is related to the county of publication?! 

What percentage to the state of publication? What per- 
centage is national news? What percentage is foreign news? 

The answer to these is not enough, however. It was in- 
dicated in Chapter II that an accurate analysis of newspaper 
content must include a distinction between shop-set reading 
material and syndicated “‘boiler-plate.”” Consequently, 
reading matter should be doubly classified ; syndicated mate- 
rial is of little local significance. It is a matter of chance 
that ‘‘boiler-plate”’ will include material relating to the town 
in which the paper is printed. It is not so much a matter 
of chance with state, national, or foreign news, for the 
syndicating companies prepare such material, but even this 


+ Ag defined in ch. iii. 
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leaves little room for discrimination or choice on the part of 
the local editor. 

Finally, not all reading matter is news matter. There are 
the ever present ‘‘Helps to Homemakers,” short stories, 


TABLE V 


NoumsBer oF Connecticut WEEKLY PapErs, 1922, ConrainiIna GIVEN 
PERCENTAGE OF SHop-sET LocaL News, on BasE OF ENTIRE 
READING ConTENT OF HACH PAPER 


PER CENT OF LOCAL MATERIAL NUMBER OF PAPERS 


1- 4.99 

JOE 
10-14 .99 
15-19 .99 
20-24 .99 
25-29 .99 
30-34 .99 
35-39 .99 
40-44 .99 
45-49 .99 
50-54 .99 
55-59 .99 
60-64 .99 
65-69 .99 
70-74 .99 
75-79 .99 
80-84 .99 
85-89 .99 
90-94. .99 


HOOCOORTDONF RNR ONNWN WH OF 


Ce 
or 


ec a 


serials, fashions for women, and a vast array of similar 
material supplied by the syndicating concerns, or put into 
type at the local office. This magazine material must be 
separated from news, and this again, differentiated into shop- 
set and “boiler-plate”’ matter. 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF LOCAL NEWS IN CONNECTICUT 
WEEKLIES 


On the basis of the analysis of the Connecticut weeklies, 
through the application of the method described in the pre- 
vious chapter, what may be called the “incidence of interest”’ 
of news, or the source of news (on a geographical basis) may 
be ascertained with exactness.” 


TABLE VI 
NuMBER OF CoNNECTICUT WEEKLIES, 1922, Havine Less THAN A GIVEN 
PERCENTAGE OF SHop-sET Locau News, on Base oF ENTIRE 
Reaping Content or Hach PAPER 


LESS THAN (PERCENTAGE) NUMBER OF PAPERS 

5 1 
10 1 
15 2 
20 5 
25 a 
30 9 
35 17 
40 21 
45 23 
50 27 
55 28 
60 39 
70 30 
80 34 
90 34 
100 35 


The distribution of news in the weekly papers. ‘Table IV 
shows in percentages of total reading matter, advertising 
excluded, the proportionate space in each of the 35 papers, 


2 It should be recalled that the unit of time used was one year, with a 
sample taken every other month, beginning with February. Hach sample 
was for the first four issues of each of the selected months. No seasonal 
factor needs to be considered here. 
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of local, county, state, national, and foreign news, and 
magazine material. This is further differentiated into shop- 
set and syndicated material. 

Variation in local news among the weeklies. An examina- 
tion of Table IV shows striking features. The range in 
proportion of shop-set local news to all reading matter 
varies from the astonishingly low 3.96 per cent in the case 
of the Naugatuck Enterprise, to 90.22 per cent in the Green- 
wich Press. This range in percentage of shop-set local news 
becomes clearer in Table V. 

The same variation among the papers can be shown 
cumulatively, as in Table VI. 

More than three-fourths of the papers, for the period 
studied, devoted less than one-half of their reading space to 
local news which was selected by the editor and put into 
type specifically for the local paper. ‘Twenty-seven papers 
out of the 35 Connecticut weeklies fall into this class. If 
it is reasonable to expect that one-half or more of the reading 
material should be local, it follows that the Connecticut 
weeklies are deficient in their major function. 

It may be asked, What is the percentage of local news in 
falling below which a weekly paper may be considered as 
failing in its local functions? No absolute answer can be 
given, but it does not seem unreasonable to assume that a 
paper devoting more than one-half of its space to other types 
of reading matter is, by the sheer weight of proportions, 
relegating local news to a secondary place. To the extent 
that this is a correct assumption, the Connecticut weeklies 
are not the socializing agencies that they might be; they 
are not the perfect mirrors of community life that Horace 
Greeley argued they should be.’ 


° Here it is perhaps necessary to consider a question that may be raised. 
Is it not necessary to take into account the absolute amount of material 
printed? May it not be that a paper of large column space is printing more 


nd 
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Syndicated local material in the country papers. Stress 
has thus far been placed upon shop-set local material, be- 
cause this represents the material that the editor himself 
has selected for putting into type. It represents the news 
that is within his conscious control. However, syndicate 
material with a local bearing must be added to this. Re- 
ference to Table IV shows that syndicated local news plays 


absolute inches of educational news (let us say) than a paper of less column 
space, and yet in percentages, the one printing the lesser amount of edu- 
cational news—in absolute inches—shows a larger percentage of this type 
of material? 

There are two ways to answer. In the first place the question of balance 
among news and magazine topics must be considered. The papers have a 
given amount of space for reading material, and a given amount for adver- 
tising. This space that is available for reading matter must be allocated 
among all the possible types of reading matter that the paper is printing. 
From the point of view of presenting to the readers a well balanced picture 
of the community activities, balance must be struck between the various 
types of news. This being the case, the important matter is not so much 
the absolute inches in any category as it is the proportion of one type of 
news to another. The important fact is the adequacy with which the paper 
is serving as a reflector of community activity, and this involves a question 
of the manner in which available space is used; it involves a matter of ratios. 
It may be that a large paper can give more news space, in absolute inches, 
to any type of material, but if each paper is accurately picturing the com- 
munity, approximately corresponding proportions of news will appear in 
each—at least to the extent that the communities are alike. In one case 
there will be an expansion of news, in the other a contraction. 

In the second place, it will be shown in Chapter VII that the variation 
in size of Connecticut weeklies is relatively slight. The weekly paper is 
standardized at eight pages of seven columns to the page, and with 19.5 
inches to the column. Consequently, while there is some variation in size 
from week to week, this is not so great as in the case of the city papers. The 
difficulty of adding extra pages to the weekly paper-is a stabilizing force. 
Ten per cent one week in a given paper will be approximately the same as 10 
per cent another week. The rather close standardization in size, as well 
as the fairly constant ratio between reading and advertising space, min- 
imizes the objection that might be raised concerning the comparability of 
figures. But in any case, this is not the important point; balance between 
types is the essential, and in dealing with 35 individual papers, compar- 
ability comes only with the use of the percentages 
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an almost negligible part. No paper contains more than 
8.05 per cent of this matter, only two contained over two 
per cent for the entire year; eight papers had none at all, 
and the remainder ranged between 0.11 per cent and 1.92 
per cent. By adding the shop-set and syndicated material 
together, the number of papers having less than 50 per cent 
of all reading matter local in interest remains unchanged— 
27 papers. It can be concluded from the data of Table [IV 
that so far as local syndicated material is concerned, it has 
an almost, if not totally, negligible part in the socializing 
influence of the country weekly. 

News from outside of the local area. It was previously 
pointed out that the town of publication of the country 
weekly is usually the center of a wider community, not 
necessarily political, but perhaps economic, or even psycho- 
logical. It is usually the trading center for surrounding 
rural regions. The country paper circulates in this sur- 
rounding territory, and the residents of this region have an 
interest in the town and its affairs. The country weekly, 
it was argued, should serve to integrate the purely local area 
with the surrounding area of which it is the center. The 
country papers recognize this fact in maintaining their 
systems of ‘county correspondents.”’ In determining the 
socializing importance of these papers, the news material 
from these outlying areas should be considered. The 
“county” column, Table IV, gives the percentage of all 
reading matter that has its incidence in these outlying ter- 
ritories. Here again the range is great. The significant 
fact, however, is not the percentage of county material alone, 
but county material plus local material. What percentage of 
all reading material does this combination represent? The 


4 “Syndicated local news’’ throughout is used to indicate the metal 
“boiler-plate,”’ not syndicated “copy.’”? Sometimes this latter is sent to 
local editors and put into type by them. 
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TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL READING Matter In ‘“Town-pLus-County”’ 


CaTEcory, ConNECTICUT WEEKLIES, 1922 
ce en Ee ES EN ee ee ae 
PERCENTAGE OF 
PAPER ““TOWN-PLUS- 
COUNTY’’ NEWS 


PN wa tte kM CErOrise aoe as dis av oule sia otis ed wlan ietes 3.96 
SOME MIN CLOMMNEWS yeas een eA dar tis nons an su a keiarche & 19.38 
DEV IMO UTE e CONG emery thie ie See Sn eae eae ny an 20 .40 
VIG Le tle Ld ELESS erent Pica seers orehes oats See 21.78 
Pee Rete OUTER Mere tik nc weRaS udidis Dud coma eseahie aks onsen bs 22.38 
WonnecticutmValley AdVerbiser.. os. si ccew dese os cine 34.21 
Wood buTvarNcDORtETI arco) wis moaaiet late caer cate Sete 36 .27 
Wiest ODUCHRELeral Clann ceases ats sees nisiaracneroe es versace srareke shoes 37.19 
ewe. Uis Olt ypEneSS wile tr ays ccclert ouhaiies hess te) eons eI Ey. 38 .00 
Mh Omas LOE XPRESS a acres ce cine siecle cAI aac oe 38 .76 
EVO OSU BLO UU oy meee eater at eeasta  Bose 8 fects ses ETS re on 39.22 
PN CLUCATIME IG CLDLIGCms erin Witkin oe es hn eae eke ke 39.81 
Dai CnMLVve yd Gwae onectas Merny. Bra aetesciane cine setere aisle ware siete ita.s 44 12 
Windsorslocksesounnalerer serena st tcc soe he tera 47 .99 
DpAOLanS PLU swe ress yee rer Mite eine ate eee 48 .45 
a Sip ari OLrdsGrazey tenn oe aeemeraer cine ciee eiaiveecacteslarer 49 65 
News @anaeneAGVvercisers an scstecs cera ce oe seria ace ee eels 49 .99 
CounecticubeWesterm NEWSs. .cinaaees sacs © see iso ese ates O1e22 
NinlforGnC1bizeni essere sasne/ eee kl Ae eves ate oars oh 54.78 
ewe Mal Cordis bamesie cs cows esis see stots Satis cleats ste aa eevee Ne 56.61 
PROM SOMVANSUETESSsaeeeaae pee cclame ls cob mira dlatinern arena 58.95 
intentielda@ountypueaderevcras ne oe ae eiensitereiere ee ct 60 .62 
NEV GC live Cebu C UIT eIrn Mie cierd Ae a tyson cloves ote etaleets -esotet stole 63.66 
DESI VOR ONE We LULA aiacccioie toile see tats Datewise ols + 68.14 
ClinCOnmie COLU CI ectsacreremvaere ti Mele oe arse ie Moi nie tele) 945 81% 70.63 
Slovene Tbs. (Mii ee Gareah ae ooo be enim apdn ooo naGre ace 72.80 
MATIN eLOMMV Ae yg ELELAl Cs spicier: space aaaisrerae Preiss ie ein ere 73.15 
Scaningy LODMVLIEROTere tee ein ie cereus siete a nis is wreuspe eletens stalen 73.81 
Windham! Countya branseript cee s 55s cles aie elevelelelelel« oi 74.08 
WirdhammCountiys ODSer vier sce .ci.ic.0 <lereictes o1sja'e io ae ein eo ni 0) 6 nf 77 04 
SUracsOLom bunnies metre creme a reieret nese a cen sete hele evoke exam sles atee 79 .82 
INRA nn) IB Li) Gago Gus nO pote Gere oeO TOO OCU Onn aap cUrd 83 .23 
PACE A TB Ea CULO Umeiemtars ops feialelste aie ave Sie eroreke arate of Sis ioisie' sl sieliote/ e's 84.37 
MVOC Keyl ewe) OUTM ea ees eenerae ere ce tetereie oi eve chek ehalelererese sisis%e/sieieis cnt 85.58 

91.93 
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significant “community” from the standpoint of the integra- 
tion of interests is this somewhat larger area served by the 
country weekly. The country weekly is, potentially, the 
link uniting this area, interpreting it to itself, and also bring- 
ing the remoter state, national and foreign areas to it. 


TABLE VIII 
NuMBER oF Connecticut WEEKLIES, 1922, Havina Luss THAN A GIVEN 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL ReapInG Martrer 1n “Locat- 
PLUS-CountTy”’ CATEGORY 


LESS THAN (PER CENT) NUMBER OF PAPERS 
10 iL 
15 1 
20 2 
25 5 
30 5 
35 6 
40 12 
45 13 
50 17 
55 19 
60 21 
65 23 
70 24 
75 29 
80 31 
85 34 
90 34 
95 35 

100 35 


Table VII shows the percentage of all reading matter 
given to shop-set news material from this larger community 
area. Only one Connecticut paper had an appreciable per- 
centage of syndicate county news, therefore in the table 
syndicated material of this category can be ignored. 

The data of Table VII appear more significant if thrown 
into the cumulative form of Table VIII. 
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If again it is assumed that the local paper should devote 
50 per cent of its reading space, as a minimum, to the 
“‘local-plus-county”’ community area, only 17 of 35 Connecti- 
cut weeklies are above the minimum. But this is clearly 
too low. If the earlier assumption is valid (that 50 per cent 
of reading matter should be local) then it would follow that 
this new and larger area should contain more than 50 per 
cent. The larger area should have a larger minimum than 
the smaller area. There is no precise way in which this 
minimum can be derived, because communities and papers 
dovary. But itis almost certain that the outer area cannot 
be adequately covered with less than one-half as much space 
as is given to the town of publication. There are usually 
several settlements in the county area, and the population 
may be greater even than that of the town of publication.® 
The chief function of the country paper being the purveyance 
of local news, it is questionable, especiaily in the light of 
“balance” between various types of news in the paper, if 
this function can be carried out with less than 75 per cent 
of all reading matter devoted to local and county news. 
This leaves 25 per cent of reading matter for state, national, 
and foreign news, and magazine material. On this basis 
only five of the Connecticut weeklies are above the mini- 
mum. Even should this minimum be dropped to 70 per 
cent, eleven papers only meet the standard. 

The lack of balance in news distribution. With one-half 
of the papers below the 50 per cent limit, only five over the 
75 per cent line, and less than one-third above the 70 per 
cent minimum, the conclusion is all but automatic that the 
Connecticut papers are not the effective socializing agencies 


5 In Connecticut 18 papers served county territory with a population 
less than the population of the town in which the paper was issued; 17 
served county areas with a population greater than that of the town of 
publication. 
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that they might be. Granting that it is arbitrary to set the 
limit for effective balance of “local-plus-county”’ news at 
75 per cent—or 70 per cent—the wide variation in balance 
(from 3.96 per cent to 91.93 per cent) indicates a looseness 
of editing. Such wide variation cannot entirely be explained 
on the basis of local differences. It can only indicate careless 
“make-up,” indifferent editing, or failure to grasp the prin- 


TABLE IX 
NuMBER or Connecticut WEEKLIES, 1922, PrintTING GIVEN PERCENTAGES 
or Aun Reaping Marrer in “State News’? Catergory, 
SHop-SrT AND SynpIcATED MatTertaL DIsTINGUISHED 


NUMBER OF PAPERS 
PERCENTAGES 


Shop-set material Syndicated material 
0-0 .99 9 28* 
1-1 .99 10 1 
2-2 .99 4 t 
3-3 .99 6 1 
44 .99 2 1 
5-5 .99 2 0 
6-6 .99 0 0 
i799 0 0 
8-8 .99 1 0 
9-9 .99 1 0 
ovale Se senor encore 35 35 


* Twenty-one papers printed none at all. 


ciples of the theory of socialization as they bear upon 
country journalism.® 
When state news is considered, shop-set material is found 


6 Another explanation may supplement this. Those papers where the 
proportion of local news is lowest may be the papers where modern type- 
setting devices are not in use. This might limit the amount of material 
that could be put into type and make it necessary to fall back on ‘‘boiler- 
plate” to fill the remaining column space. It should be mentioned that, 
with one or two exceptions, the Connecticut papers are eight pages in 
size, or larger. The mode is eight pages. 
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to vary from 0 (one paper only) to 9.03 per cent; syndicate 
material from 0 (21 papers) to 4.59 per cent. Table IX 
presents the data in compact form. 

In view of the fact that state papers circulate throughout 
Connecticut, and that national papers carry state news of 
importance, any lack of balance to the detriment of local 
news cannot, it would seem, be attributed to excessive in- 


TABLE X 
Number or Connecticut WEEKLIES, 1922, PRINTING GIVEN PERCENTAGES 
or ALL Reaping Marter In “Nationa News” Catrcory, 
SHop-Sret AND SynDICATED MatEriAL DISTINGUISHED 


NUMBER OF PAPERS 
PERCENTAGES 


Shop-set material Syndicated material 
0- 0.99 18 16 
1- 1.99 6 4 
2- 2.99 4 1 
3- 3.99 0 2 
4- 4.99 0 3 
5- 5.99 2 0 
6- 6.99 1 0 
7- 7.99 0 0 
8- 8.99 0 0 
9- 9.99 0 1 
10-14.99 3 5 
15-19 .99 1 3 
4NGy Hl bp Aaa eee RI | 35 35 


clusion of state material; 29 papers show less than four per 
cent of shop-set state news.’?. The same is true of the na- 
tional news, though not so strikingly with the syndicated 
portions as with the shop-set. Table X gives data cor- 
responding to Table IX, but for the national news. Here 


7A series of correlations in the following chapter clinches this point. 
Cf. ch. v, pp. 70 ff. 
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the shop-set national news is a small proportion of the total 
reading material. In only seven cases does it exceed three 
per cent, and in only four, seven per cent. 

Of syndicated national news, much the same can be said: 
26 papers printed less than five per cent; eight papers 
printed nine per cent or more. Since “plate” news is often 
selected without discrimination, and is often used merely as 
a filler, the use of a high proportion of syndicated national 
material in some cases is questionable. It must be repeated, 
it is not the function of country papers to compete with 


TABLE XI 
NuMBER oF ConNECTICUT WEEKLIES, 1922, PrinTING GIVEN PERCENTAGES 
or Aut Reaping Matter In “Foreign News’’ Catecory, 
SHop-SeT AND SYNDICATED MaTERIAL DISTINGUISHED 


NUMBER OF PAPERS 
PERCENTAGES 


Shop-set material Syndicated material 
0-0.99 32 25 
1-1.99 1 3 
2-2 .99 0 2 
3-3 .99 0 5 
4-4 .99 2 0 
Totalass ceucue steele 35 35 


metropolitan papers, nor can they expect to do so. They 
could, to much greater advantage, use their available space 
for local occurrences. While the tendency is in some :n- 
stances to be overbalanced on the side of national news— 
especially of the syndicate type—in general this does not 
assume undue proportions in the Connecticut weekly press. 

Foreign news must be treated in the same way. The 
data here are quite comparable to state news. In shop-set 
foreign material no paper exceeded 4.63 per cent for the year. 
Fourteen papers printed none at all. In syndicated foreign 
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news no paper included over 3.82 per cent, and eight papers 
used no matter of this class. Table XI shows this clearly. 
This table suggests strongly that any variation in balance of 
the news content of the Connecticut weeklies is not the result 
of an excess of foreign news. Even syndicate material runs 
below four per cent for the entire year. 

Summary. This chapter has established several points 
with reference to the Connecticut weekly press. To the 
extent that this constitutes an adequate sample of weekly 
papers in general, the same points will apply elsewhere. 
(1) Connecticut weeklies fall short of their potential social 
influence through a failure to devote a sufficient proportion 
of their reading matter to local news. (2) They also fail to 
print sufficient material from the county regions, which are 
closely related to the local areas in which the papers are 
actually published. (3) There is unduly wide variation 
among the 35 papers in the proportion of news in the local, 
and “‘local-plus-county”’ categories, a variation not paralleled 
by corresponding variation in actual community life. (4) 
Examination of state, national, and foreign news, shop-set 
and syndicate, apparently fails to account for this lack of 
balance and wide variation, since state, national, and foreign 
news is, in general, found in small proportions in the week- 
lies.2 (5) “Boiler-plate’’ material can be of little value in 
socialization since its proportion in the news categories is 
small, and it is frequently used, when at all, in an indiscrimi- 
nate manner, usually without a pre-reading by the editors.’ 
There remains only one other category of reading material 
by means of which to account for lack of balance among the 
various classes of news within the country weeklies, and 
this is ‘magazine material.”” This must be examined now to 
make the analysis complete. 

8 See correlations substantiating this in ch. v. 


9 See ch. v, pp. 69 ff. 
19 This the writer knows from experience. 
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MAGAZINE MATERIAL IN THE COUNTRY PAPER 


THE RATIO OF MAGAZINE MATTER TO ALL READING 
MATERIAL 


In the previous chapter it was shown that there exists a 
wide variation between the Connecticut weeklies in the 
proportion of local and “local-plus-county” news to the sum 
total of reading matter.1 It was shown that in general the 
papers are falling short of what, theoretically, is expected of 
them, in their failure to print the local news. The reason 
for the wide variation in the percentage of all reading matter 
devoted to local or ‘‘local-plus-county”’ events was not ap- 
parently the result of an excess of state, national, or foreign 
news, shop-set or syndicated; the lack of balance between 
the various types of news (classified on the basis of incidence), 
it was suggested, probably centers in some other factor. 

Magazine matter and newspaper balance. The only re- 
maining factor is the category ‘magazine material.’’? This 
includes stories, fashion hints, Sunday school lessons, radio 
advice, receipts, and a wide variety of reading that has none 
of the timely interest that characterizes news. It is the stuff 
scrapbooks are made of. The percentage of all reading 
matter devoted to this magazine type of material is shown 
in Table XII. 

The range is striking. In magazine material which is 
shop-set it is less than in the case of the syndicated magazine 
material. The former class ranges from 0.03 per cent to 
19.21 per cent, but only three papers exceed 15 per cent, and 

1 Advertising excluded. 

* This is defined in ch. iv, p. 54. See also p. 140. 
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TABLE XII 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL Reapine Matter In Connecticut WEEKLIES, 1922, 
CoMPRISED IN “Magazine” Catsaory, SHoP-SET AND 
SynpDIcATED Matrrr DIsTINGUISHED 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL MATTER IN 
MAGAZINE CATEGORY 


PAPERS 

Shop-set | Syndicated Total 
Naugatuck Bnterprise. |). 6 5.6 c.uielsiesen vee 0.03 71.03 71.06 
BS CNVAMl OMI C OFC apeevarentye ootara tia athass cyan wale ose: 1.38 64.01 65.39 
SOUUMINbOMENEG WS kee eta watson scien 5.01 58.47 63.48 
Connecticut Valley Advertiser.............. 6.55 52.64 59.19 
Ridzetiel dUPress tac sori wise era ores ee 1.40 56.55 57.95 
iio oclinurysIRepONCOLeanean cesar cerecieeis o- ls: 52.52 54.05 
WakevaillerSourmalties.cice faic.cccietisersien sine 0.60 50.388 50.98 
SEaOLd pOPriINn gS ETESswoeecoccaeiense yes sat 222 47.85 50.07 
eweth Clbye LOSS eile cre os ch Op sities ate suesieetene 9.06 38.19 47 .25 
Wiestporter-Heraldjas2.. sseetos sisi sesies 16.82 28 .26 45.08 
WhomastoneP x pressen cs accase womeccas ae 9.32 30 1S 44.47 
ILO OSTA T OUT A ler crrers ate oreo cremeneseeieselero Maes 0.72 42.86 43.58 
NMETICAN AENEEPLISCs co aeuimt aes sielsiuroisaie erect - 5.85 36.61 42.46 
Mil FOTGE@ILIZeM em eae te eee ter a eels ey Ss 3.85 37.70 41.55 
WDATICNMIVE VIEW te ci ors el ener ear Le oe as: 8.48 30.20 38 .68 
Connecticut Western News................. 4.81 Sono 37.96 
Hastelartiord) Gazeute.... sce cnueseesece ce 0.51 37.14 37 .65 
Ne walVilliond ehimmesits fae cndstetote sre avichstie- ois cacecats 16.59 19.86 36.45 
Windsor WOckS J OUTNAN sac ¢ > ae scieiscisie vate ni 0.96 29.41 30.37 
PGC hiiel dads OUILeD satan secccnneis ere sielels spon, via 13.04 17.32 30.36 
News Canaan Advertiser, ......nescs-ses.« 19.21 7.48 26.69 
DCE DPULVET ENG Wa LULA se selves civil eusies eayetisie 6.22 19.69 25.91 
SLOT POM MMII ODaeura eine a sievererctsy es. ots < atote n= 7.84 16.80 24 .64 
SHOKES INGE LIINESy pestass et verte cions ote Hoel 5. 3.24 21.27 24.51 
Windham County Transcript................ 6.22 16.40 22.62 
GlimCongNeconders ee seston ereecrteaie.- 2.44 19.36 21.80 
Mbonipsonvalle Press oye scides sce sila oes ciel 3 2.27 15.65 17.92 
WindhameCounty, Observer... ...05--24- 00% «5 4.25 10.96 15.21 
SUrablOndguMese sae raderatscs, sesersiekstait sates one 8.91 4.55 13.46 
ING WiGOWiEISCO mn aero i + ziisial stele coin seca atoiel arate = 13.02 0.00 13.02 
Rutnammeatriotee gee sucniider isso eerie. 10.15 1.50 11.65 
Rockyillesounnaleies. seeds oc techn 4 he ene a 4.79 6.79 11.58 
HarminetonmValley Heralds ya.cme semis ae « 3.39 5.30 8.69 
Litchfield County Weeder... ..5.242.2-.:ee0 5.69 1.78 7.A7 


GTCCMVIC ETERS iedae nite aicie  crarcteters lorela cles tale dee 4.27 0.54 4.81 
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18 have less than five per cent* The second class varies 
from 0 (one paper only) to 71.08 per cent. Here is a varis- 
tion as great as that found in the “local news” class. Cam- 
bining shop-set and syndicated magazine material, the dis- 
tribution is shown in Table XIII. There is wide lack of 


TABLE Xl 


Nuswper or Connecricer Wesxtires, 1922, Pervrive Grven Psscenracss 
or Macaztys Marerran, SeomSset anp S¥YnpicarsD 
Marrser ComsInep 


PESCENTAGES : NUT€MESS OF PATSESS 


0.Q- 4.99 
5- 9.99 
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uniformity in the proportions of magazine material in the 
35 individual papers. Table XIV makes this even more 
apparent. 

In the case of eight of these Connecticut weeklies, more 
than 50 per cent of the space available was filled with this 
magazine material; over one-half of them filled more than 
one-third of the reading space with this class of reading 


> Table IV. 
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matter. About one-half of the papers (17) print a larger 
percentage of magazine material than they do of local 
material. On the basis of percentages, approximately one- 
half of the Connecticut weeklies are not, primarily, local 
newspapers, but rather, magazines. The local news, in 
terms of space devoted to it, falls at least to a secondary 


TABLE XIV 


NuMBER OF ConNECTICUT WEEKLIES, 1922, PRINTING MORE THAN GIVEN 
PERCENTAGES OF MAGAZINE MaTeErRIAL, SHop-Set AND SYNDICATED 


NUMBER OF PAPERS 
MORE THAN 


(PER CENT) Total magazine 


Shop-set material Syndicated material material 
5 17* 307 34f 
10 6 27 32 
15 3 26 Ze 
20 0 19 e 
25 0 18 es 
30 0 16 fe 
35 0 14 18 
45 0 8 y 
50 0 7 y 
55 0 4 52 
60 0 2 é 
65 0 1 % 
70 0 1 ; 


* Less than five per cent, 18 papers. 
7 Less than five per cent, five papers. 
t Less than five per cent, one paper. 


place. Eight papers give more space to magazine material 
than to all types of news, shop-set and syndicated, combined. 

The relation between newspaper balance and magazine 
matter. The final significance of this is brought out by a 
series of correlation coefficients that have been determined 
between local and other types of news in the 35 papers, 
coupled with some observations on the relation between the 
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amounts of local news and magazine material, and between 
the amounts of “local-plus-county” news and the magazine 
material. Variations in local news (shop-set) have been 
related separately to variations in county, state and national 
news (shop-set). If there is found to exist a negative cor- 
relation between amounts of local news and county news 
among the 35 papers, local news and state news, local news 
and national news, and local news and foreign news, then it 
follows that the variations found in the local news will be 
offset, in part at least, by the corresponding increase and 
decrease in the percentage of shop-set county, state, national, 
and foreign news. If such correlation is not found there will 
then be further reason to believe what has already been 
strongly suggested, namely, that variation among the 35 
papers in local news is balanced by variation in the magazine 
side of the papers. It will be necessary to examine into this 
in order to substantiate the claim that the improper balance 
on the news side of the paper is associated with an undue 
percentage of magazine material.‘ 

The first determination of relationship was between shop- 
set local and shop-set county news. Here 


r = —0.04 
which is so small as to be entirely negligible. 


4 Because of the smallness of the sample, the Pearson “‘grade’’ method 
of correlation was used. Cf. Chaddock, Principles and Methods of Statis- 
tics, pp. 299-803. The formula there developed is 


= 2sin (5) 
te sin 6° 


a 6SD? 
Bon ON CNS! oa) 


where 


This method assumes a normal distribution, which was evident in the data 
here used. No probable error is found in this method ordinarily. p 
is transmuted to r by consultation with the table in Appendix E of Chad- 
dock’s volume. 
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If local shop-set news and state shop-set news are com- 
pared, the correlation coefficient found is 


r = +0.35. 


When local shop-set news and national shop-set news 
categories are compared, the coefficient is 


7 == ~-—-() 35,8 


The two latter coefficients are too low to possess much, 
if any, significance. They are, however, positive in direction 
and to this extent suggest that far from explaining variation 
in local news in the inverse direction of state and national 
news, the three may be regarded as tending to fluctuate in 
the same direction. Further, inspection of the syndicated 
columns of Table IV shows that this variation is not in con- 
sequence of a preponderance of syndicate news in the local, 
county, state, national, or foreign groups. 

Thus by elimination it is to be expected that variation in 
the amount of local news in the Connecticut papers is 
balanced by variation in the amount of magazine material. 

If the data in Table IV are observed, it will be seen that 
paper by paper the magazine material plus the-local shop-set 
news approximates 100 per cent. These two parts of the 
newspaper content constitute the bulk of the whole. In 
only two cases do they total less than 50 per cent (Newtown 
Bee, 44.91 per cent; Litchfield County Leader, 48.52 per cent) 
and in one case (Stonington Mirror) they equal 98.40 per 
cent. In 25 of the 35 cases the total of the two is greater 
than 70.0 per cent. 

If “local-plus-county”’ categories on the one hand are 
summated, and this result added to all the magazine mate- 
rial, the approximation to 100 per cent is even greater. 


5 The amount of shop-set foreign news was too small even to permit of 
correlation. The series was far from complete. 
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Only two cases are below 75 per cent (Lakeville Journal, 
73.36 per cent; Litchfield County Leader, 68.09 per cent). 
Kighteen of the cases exceeded 90.0 per cent. 

When two parts of a whole so nearly approximate the 
whole as in the cases just described, (the whole remaining 
constant, 7.¢e., 100 per cent) onepart in increasing or decreas- 
ing must be balanced by a corresponding increase or decrease 
in the other. Observation of Table IV shows this to be 
the fact: local news and magazine material bear an inverse 
ratio to each other. And this is even more true when the 
shop-set local and county news are set against the magazine 
material. 

In such a case, where the two related parts are practically 
the whole, it is inadvisable to attempt a mathematical 
determination of relationship. The proof of relationship 
is a matter of observation and logic. Reference to Table 
IV, coupled with the coefficients of correlation derived in 
this chapter, is sufficient to justify the statement that as the 
proportion of magazine matter increases, the proportion of 
local news declines. The conclusion is inevitable. The 
failure of the country paper to print local news, or “‘local- 
plus-county”’ news, is bound up in the fact that an over- 
balanced amount of magazine material is being used. Coun- 
try weeklies are failing in their function as local socializing 
agencies not because they are attempting to cover a field 
already covered by state, national or foreign papers, but 
because they have entered the field of the magazine.’ The 

6 It is not, of course, denied that the magazine matter may perform a 
certain socializing function, but it is contended that the country paper is, 
or should be, a newspaper, and that as such, it should not fill its columns 
with the sort of material that is legitimately the material of the magazine. 
It may be contended that the editors use the magazine material solely as 
filler; that they print all the news they can obtain, or put into type, and 
then fill the remaining space with “‘boiler-plate.’’ From the point of view 
of a balanced paper this does not, however, affect the general argument and 


conclusions above. It simply indicates that the editors are failing to ob- 
tain the news material. 
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correlation coefficients found indicate clearly that the paper’s 
value as a local paper is endangered just to the extent that 
the paper includes magazine material in its columns.’ 

Summary. To summarize this chapter, it can be said 
that the data show: a part of the failure of the country 
weekly newspapers to perform their socializing function, 
and their community service, is directly traceable to the use 
of magazine material. And especially to their use of syn- 
dicated magazine material. To the extent that the editor 
relies on syndicated magazine material to fill his columns, 
instead of exerting initiative to obtain his own local news, 
his paper will lack balance. 


7 One incidental factor must be mentioned. During the year 1922 when 
this study was being made, seven papers of the Connecticut weeklies were 
printed from hand-set type. Arranging the papers according to percentage 
of local news, of the seven lowest in the list, six were hand-set. Or, revers- 
ing it, of the seven papers printing the largest amount of syndicated, maga- 
zine material, six were hand-set. There is obviously some connection 
between modern methods of composition in the print shop, and the balance 
in the columns of the paper. The editor whose news is put into type by the 
hand process is limited by the amount of matter that can be ‘‘set’’ in his 
shop in the six days between issues. When press time comes, he fills what 
space he has no news for with the syndicated magazine material. But, 
important as this fact is, there is no clear break between the percentage 
of news in the local category of the hand-set papers, and in the machine set 
papers. The low percentage of local news in the hand-set papers, in other 
words, is not by any means explicable on the grounds of the handsetting of 
the type, alone. 


VI 


THE AMOUNT OF READING MATTER IN THE 
COUNTRY PRESS 


PROBLEMS REMAINING FOR ANALYSIS 


It should be recalled that the classification system used in 
this study of the content of Connecticut weekly papers 
is triple in its application: it is designed (1) to bring out 
the incidence of news among the various areas; (2) to 
distinguish between shop-set and “‘boiler-plate” printed 
matter; and (3) to bring out the proportions of reading 
matter of various types. 

In Chapters IV and V the method was applied to the first 
and second of these purposes. The proportions of local, 
county, state, national, and foreign news were found, as 
well as the proportion of magazine material. The distribu- 
tion of reading matter as between shop-set and “‘boiler- 
plate” categories was determined. It now remains so to 
classify the data as to develop the third phase of the analysis: 
that is, to ascertain the proportions of reading matter of 
various types. This involves several tasks vr problems, 
all included in the third general phase of the study. 

First it will be necessary to show for the 35 papers how the 
amounts of reading matter falling into each category differ. 
Clearly the average amount of political material contained 
in each of the 35 papers will differ from the percentage of 
space given to cultural news; each category will differ from 
the others. 

Following this, as a second task, it will be necessary to 
consider what may be called the “stability” of reading 
content in the rural papers. This term, stability, itself 

74 
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needs exposition. The interest of the study centers, at 
many points, in the 35 Connecticut newspapers as agencies 
through which certain modes of stimulation are brought to 
bear upon the citizens of the small town, and rural sections 
of the state. The significance of any modes of stimulation 
depends in no small measure upon the constancy and uni- 
formity of their repetition. The term stability therefore 
refers to the degree of repetition of like stimulation through 
the newspapers. 

In the detailed process of analysis, the word stability must 
be employed in at least two separate senses: it refers to (a) 
seasonal or other fluctuations over a period of time within 
each of the categories of reading matter distinguished in 
the study, or, in some cases, to the major categories under 
which the secondary categories are grouped. ‘That is, are 
certain types more likely than others to occupy a compara- 
tively definite or fixed proportion of the space contained in 
successive issues of the same individual publications, and 
in the publications combined? (b) In a second sense, the 
term is applied to the question of homogeneity among the 
individual papers themselves. Do the latter tend to show 
greater resemblance in the proportionate attention given by 
each of them to certain categories of reading matter than is 
shown in the case of certain other categories? Are certain 
modes of stimulation more constant over a given area in a 
given time than are other modes?! 

1 Tf desired, this problem of fluctuation could be extended and diversified 
greatly. The two concepts above are important ones. They concern (1) 
whether or not in the individual papers political news (for example) shows 
a trend in amounts printed, up or down, from month to month, and (2) 
taking all papers together, whether the papers are more homogeneous with 
respect to any one category at one time than another. The problem might 
be ramified, for example, by introducing what is really a problem in con- 
stancy in ‘‘space-time.’’ Here the interest would be in the variability over 


a period of time of the variability among the 35 individual papers. Is the 
variability among the latter with reference to one category itself more or 
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In working on these matters the major categories, ten in 
number, will be used.2. The principle in working with the 
types of news represented by these major groups is precisely 
the same as it would be were each of the 49 sub-categories 
used, and much is gained in clarity. However, in order to 
illustrate how the classification can be applied even to the 
smaller sub-categories, four of these will be selected for 
special treatment in detail: namely, educational news, 
religious news, personal news, and editorials. 

These points embrace the important considerations arising 
from the third phase of the method of analysis developed. 
The present and following chapters will deal with each of 
these in turn, following which a general summary can be 
undertaken, and the conclusions suggested. 


DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGES OF MATERIAL IN THE 
MAJOR CATEGORIES 


The first task of analysis, following the plan outlined, is to 
discover how, all papers considered, the amounts of news and 
magazine matter differ from one category to another; that 
is, it is necessary to learn if, on the average, the amount of 
material in, let us say, the political division constitutes a 
larger proportion of the column space than the amount in 
the cultural category. 


less variable from one season of the year to another than in the correspond- 
ing variability in another category? This sounds like an exercise in ab- 
stract logic, but in reality it is of some practical value to learn, for example, 
that variability among the separate papers declines for certain types of 
news at those seasons of the year when the amount of such news reaches 
a maximum—a fact that analysis brings out. This whole phase, however, 
is not to be gone into with detail. It is raised here merely to indicate the 
possibilities of the study of variation from among which the two mentioned 
above were selected. 

? Political, economic, cultural, sensational, sports, personal, opinion, 
human interest, magazine, and miscellaneous. For definitions, see Ap- 
pendix A. 
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It is not the purpose of this study to establish the propor- 
tions of news that should fall into each major class, but cer- 
tain conditions which should determine those proportions are 
clear. Of the ten categories, six are news strictly—political, 
economic, cultural, sensational, sports, and personal. Opin- 
won is socially important, but not accurately to be called 
news. Magazine material, the miscellaneous group, and 
human interest material, are not news; they have not timely 
interest which is a trait separating the two types of reading 
matter—magazine and news. The political, economic, 
cultural, and sports groups are, from the point of view of 
socialization, most important. They contain material that 
can be of significance in enabling the reader to know his. 
community and adjust himself to it. They contain infor- 
mation, as against mere appeals to curiosity. Sensational 
news has little, if any, socializing value, and it may even be 
socially detrimental. Personal news, at least as now 
printed, panders largely to curiosity and smacks distinctly 
of gossip, although some of the material in the class is 
important. 

Of the ten categories five are of significance as they bear 
upon the process of socialization; one is partially so. 

Deriving an index of concentration. In attempting to 
derive a figure that will serve as an index from which some 
conclusions can be drawn concerning the amount of socially 
significant news in the Connecticut weeklies, as well as the 
difference in percentages between the various categories, 
a methodological difficulty is encountered. It is this. 
There are, in the area being studied, 35 papers each printing, 
month to month, certain definite amounts of matter in each 
of the ten categories. The absolute number of inches in 
each category, as well as the column space of the paper 
devoted to reading matter (advertising excluded), varies. 


3 Cf. Fenton, op. cit. 
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with each month. What is really needed is a figure or index 
that shows the tendency of the papers with respect to the 
percentage of matter in any one of the given categories. 
The category percentages for each paper for each month, as 
just suggested, are worked on different bases. This is 
necessary to show the balance of news in each individual 
paper. This results in six tables, one for each month 
covered by the analysis, showing the percentage of news in 
each paper falling into each category;* these show the range 
in percentage of reading space for all 35 papers with respect 
to each of the major groupings. For example, one can tell 
the paper in any month with the largest percentage of 
political news, and the one with the smallest (each per- 
centage being based on the total column space, advertising 
excluded, of each individual paper). For each category 
there is thus a series of percentages showing how the indi- 
vidual papers stand with respect to the relative amount of 
their column space devoted to each.® 

Such a series of tables as described above, is, however, 
far too detailed for comparative purposes. Some single 
figure is still required. In selecting this index it is necessary 
to consider whether it is desirable to allow each paper an 
equal weight in deriving it. It would be possible to find the 
total number of inches printed throughout the state for the 
six months, within each of the categories, and then calculate 
the percentage which this total constitutes of the entire 
reading space of all the 35 papers. This would give a figure 
for all papers considered as one entity and would, according 
to their size, give varying weights to the papers. It would 
mean that in the state, in all papers, x per cent of one of 
these types of news was printed in any of the months in 

‘ This material can readily be recast into one table giving the same data 


for the combined six months. 
5 Such a series of tables is included as Appendix B. 
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question. The figure obtained would indicate but little 
concerning the tendencies of the individual papers. What is 
wanted is a figure that shows, on the average, how much of 
any type of news will be found, considering each paper sep- 
arately asa unit. Only one method can be used to get such 
a figure, and a method that must be used with caution. It is 
simple to find for each of the six months and for all 35 papers 
separately, what percentage of reading matter is contained 
in each category, and then to find the arithmetic mean of 
these percentages. This will in effect give to each of the 
35 papers the same weight in the summary index. This. 
gives the mean per cent of space, in all the papers, devoted 
to the type of news in question. Understood not as an 
average for all 35 together, but simply as an index of the 
percentage in the individual papers, this figure is of some 
value.® 

The point here is that there are 35 papers each printing a 
given percentage of matter in each of the categories. It is 
essential to know, for each category, how the percentages 
cluster, if they do, and at what point the clustering occurs. 
In other words, the figure desired is an ‘‘index of concentra- 
tion.” The figure derived, at first glance a questionable 
averaging of percentages, is in reality not this, but a figure 
that indicates the tendency of the 35 individual percentages. 
in each category to concentrate. The figure must be under- 
stood as such, and if so understood, cannot be misinter- 
preted. This is one of the cases where percentages must be 
averaged; but if the reason is clear, and the resulting figure 
not used for conclusions that are unwarranted, it seems 
justifiable. The common danger in averaging percentages is 
in not comprehending what has been done. Such is not the 
case here. 


8 Cf. tables in Appendix B. 
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Table XV gives the results of such a calculation.’ 
Significant and non-significant material compared. Table 
XV brings out one point: the proportion of material in most 


TABLE XV 
Mean Percentaces oF ReEapiInc Matter In Various CATEGORIES BY 
SrLecteD Monrus, AND FoR S1x Montus ComBINED, 
Connecticut WEEKLIES, 1922* 


5 
i=] 
Selo PSE ol SB) || Seach one bee | earn nee 
February........ 4.75| 6.33|12.14| 3.93] 4.11|22.74] 7.74] 1.52/32.99] 3.77 
Yar sey ees 5.92} 5.19/15.98] 4.60] 2.32/25.89] 6.87] 1.57|28.87| 2.59 
ane dsc tee 4.50] 5.12/16.12] 4.91] 3.86/23.57| 6.34] 1.35/31 .46| 2.75 
Ateubtsncsncas 5.33] 6.21/10.42| 5.50] 4.97/24.72| 6.58] 1.89/32.10] 2.51 
October.......... 9.69] 5.16/13.48] 4.46] 2.77|23.32) 6.72] 1.31|30.50] 2.89 
December........ 5.32| 4.32/11.78] 4.26] 2.72/21.03] 6.10] 1.23/39.39] 3.63 
Six months com- 
bined..........| 5.92} 5.39/13.32] 4.61] 3.46|23.54] 6.72] 1.48/32.55] 3.02 


*Tt may be asked again why the mean percentage, rather than the 
median of the series of percentages represented in the data, is not selected 
for use. Both were employed experimentally, and no difference in results 
was found. The table of median percentages follows, and if compared to 
the one above, it will be seen that the trends in all cases (except for August 
magazine material) are identical. The one exception is so slight as to be 
negligible. With a small number of cases, and no marked concentration 
in some cases, the mean percentage is a better figure to employ; in ch. vii, 
where these same percentages of Table XV are employed, in discussing 
seasonal trends, the same justification for the use of the mean as against 
the median, holds 


of the news categories (as distinguished from the magazine 
matter), month by month, or for the six months combined, 


7It would have been possible in this calculation to obtain and use not 
the arithmetic mean, but the median. Which of these two averages is the 
better adapted depends largely upon the type of data and the number of 
cases. In the present study the variation in the percentage of news in a 
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is surprisingly small. This is particularly true of the socially 
significant classes. If the summary line (the figure for the 
combined six months) is consulted, it will be seen that the 
index figure is less than six per cent for the political type.® 


TABLE XVI 


Mepian PERCENTAGES OF Ruapina Matrsr In VARIOUS CATEGORIES, BY 
SrLecteD Montus, Connecticut WEEKLIES, 1922 


"as = 

3 : 8 
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= a 5 a F Ey 8 = 3 3 
Hebrilary... 25.05 3.98] 5.44)11.41} 3.43] 4.15)20.90} 7.26) 0.82/31 .83] 3.49 
PA rilbest oy: th. 5 4.15) 3.79)16.27| 3.52) 2.18/27 .84! 6.60} 1.04/30 .29] 2.45 
June.............| 2.89] 4.50/17 .27| 3.79) 3.84/22 .42) 5.49] 0.60/31 .26) 2.56 
ARV CAVES Ae ee ee 4.57| 5.19) 8.74) 4.05) 4.47/24 .08] 6.26] 1.18/29.08) 2.15 
Mctober. seins. 8.45} 3.72}12 .05) 3.36) 2.15)22.18) 5.44) 0.53/26.33] 2.80 


December........ 4.06} 3.07/10.08} 2.94) 2.29)19.79] 5.31] 0.87/40 .26) 3.33 


The economic category figure is just slightly less. All 
the Connecticut towns in which papers are printed are to a 
certain degree industrial. Many of them boast chambers of 
commerce. In all of them, economic activities are being 
carried out: food prices are fluctuating, banks are making 


given category among the 35 papers is rather large in some instances; in 
some cases it is rather slight, there being a decided concentration, as the 
tables in Appendix B show. Where the concentration of the percentages 
of news in a given category for the 35 papers is great (as in the case of cul- 
tural material, for example) the two averages vary but slightly. Where 
there is wider variation, with only 35 cases involved, it is probably true 
that the mean gives a more precise picture of the data than the median. 
With few cases, extending over a fairly wide range, the point at which the 
median falls is pretty much a matter of chance—a slight shift in the figures 
involved would throw the median considerably one way or the other. This 
being so, it was decided that the mean would be a more stable figure, and 
the better average to employ. 

8 The month to month seasonal variation is to be discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. 
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reports, industries are running slack or booming, farmers 
are expecting good or bad crops,—yet, in spite of this, little 
economic activity is reflected in the newspaper columns, as 
indicated by careful observation of Table XV. 

The figure for the sporting news group also compels at- 
tention. Here the ‘index of concentration” is only 3.46. 
On the average, the percentage of news of this class was not 
quite 3.50 per cent. Yet athletic activity must be a part 
of the social life of Connecticut small towns and cities. 
Baseball is played in Connecticut, as elsewhere. High 
schools have baseball and basketball teams, local clubs 
hold bowling tournaments—it is impossible to assume that 
the Connecticut towns are different from towns in other 
states, but the Connecticut country press, as the index, 
would lead to that conclusion. Either the towns are unique, 
or the press is reporting events badly. The latter is the 
more probable conclusion. 

The figure for the editorial category (opinion) is 6.72. 
This type of reading matter is to be given special treatment 
in Chapter VIII. 

The cultural group (13.32 per cent), of the socially signifi- 
cant types of news content, has the largest percentage. 
This group, as is to be pointed out in detail in Chapter 
VII, is constituted of news that is obvious, and more easily 
obtained by the editors. Hence the increase in the size of 
the mean percentages. 

The sensational news group forms, on the whole, a small 
part of the content of the papers analyzed. The weekly 
paper includes slightly less of sensational material than does 
the metropolitan paper.’ This is perhaps a point of credit 
in favor of the weekly papers. 

The human interest average is also small (1.48)—the 
lowest of the ten categories. It is, socially considered, a 


® Tenney, op. cit. 
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negligible form of reading matter, although from the pub- 
lishers’ point of view it adds “snap” and “readability.” 
This type of material is more difficult to write than ordinary 
news, and further, it requires incidents of a particular nature 
upon which to base the story. Such incidents would not 
occur in the smaller towns with the same frequency as 
in the larger cities. 

Of the news classes, the personal category has the highest, 
average. The Connecticut weeklies, for this category, had 
a mean average of 23.54 per cent. But even this figure is 
surpassed by the one representing the magazine material— 
32.55 per cent.!° 

By way of summary, and recalling the distinction between 
news that is of value in the socializing process, and that 
which is not, if we reject as of little or no importance in this 
process the negligible human interest matter, the small 
sensational class, the gossipy personal type, magazine, and 
miscellaneous materials, there remain as socially significant, 
the following: political, economic, cultural, sports, and 
opinion material. Here are four classes of news, and one 
other—opinion—that should be reflected in any country 
paper if that paper is serving adequately as a socializing 
agent, and functioning as a mirror of the community life. 
Yet, from what has just been said, it is apparent that the 
amount of type in these classes forms, in most of the papers, 
a surprisingly low percentage of the aggregate. ‘The one 
possible exception is the cultural news. 

Contrasted to this is the large amount of magazine mate- 
rial, and personal news, which two groups, as has been 

10 Magazine material will be considered in more detail in chs. vii and 
viii. The reader should be cautioned again concerning the nature of the 
figures in Table XV; they represent not percentages found from the same 


absolute base, but are to be considered as indices of concentration, as ex- 
plained previously. 
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pointed out, are far less significant so far as the process of 
local socialization is concerned. These “indices of con- 
centration” strongly suggest that Connecticut weekly 
newspapers are not actually as socially significant as they 
might be. 

Lack of balance in the weekly papers. What percentage of 
news should be found in these categories is a point not to be 
answered here, but it would easily be possible to devote ten 


TABLE XVII 


NuMBER oF ConnectTicuT WEEKLIES, 1922, Printina Less THAN TEN PER 
Cent or READING MarteR IN DEesIGNATED CATEGORIES, By Montus* 


POLITICAL ECONOMIC CULTURAL SPORTS OPINION 
HebDrUALY cates deeieetee 33 29 14 34 28 
April gare anrde coco te 29 30 9 35 26 
JUN en Sccgutaie secrecy ors 33 32 7 34 28 
ATIPUS bie eee Ghee 31 29 22, on 26 
Octoberen seer ee 21 31 il 34 28 
Decemberaanetemice kee 29 32 17 34 28 


*Again the reader may object that the papers vary in size, and slightly 
in column length. It may be objected that 10 per cent of reading matter 
would, if transmuted into absolute inches, far exceed ten per cent found 
in another paper. The discussion of this point in ch. iv, p. 56, is equally 
valid here. Considering that the papers are highly stable in size, and that 
further, it is not absolute inches, but rather balance within the papers that 
is important, the objection loses its force. 


per cent of the reading matter of the paper, as a minimum, 
to each of the five categories having special significance in 
socialization, and still leave 50 per cent of the paper for the 
non-socializing types of reading. Most of this would be, as 
Table XV shows, in the personal and magazine categories. 
But it has been shown that the country paper is not a 
magazine by function, and that personal news as now written 
is of questionable significance, from which it follows that to 
devote nearly half of the reading space to these categories 
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is to print a paper lacking in balance. These, it seems, 
should form a far smaller part of the paper than they do now. 
How much these magazine and personal categories should 
be trimmed, it is not necessary to consider; the point is 
that the Connecticut weeklies did not, as a whole, either 
by individual months, or for the months combined, print 
even the theoretical minimum of ten per cent in the signi- 
ficant categories with the exception of the cultural. This 
becomes clear from Table XVII. 

Summary and conclusion. One matter must not be mis- 
taken. It is recognized that the country paper is a com- 
mercial enterprise, and that it must interest readers in order 
to gain their support, and from that, the support of the ad- 
vertisers who are one of the main sources of income to the 
publishers. It is not being argued that the editors and 
publishers should turn their papers into dreary, dull town 
reports. Gossip, sensations, stories, jokes, anecdotes, 
human interest—all of these must be included if a popular 
appeal is to be made. But, these, if the paper is to justify 
itself as a socializing agent, must be secondary. The 
purpose of the paper, socially, is to bring the community 
to the readers." It cannot do this if it is overweighted 
with reading matter that is trivial and of no significance. 
Significant news must have its place, and assume an import- 
ance greater than that assumed by magazine matter, sensa- 
tion, or gossip. Only if this is true can the country weekly 
be said to be an effective socializing agent. The analysis 
here indicates that, on this score, the weekly papers are 
not the effective agents that they might and should be. 


1 Of, Harris, The Community Newspaper, chs. i-iii; and M. V. Atwood, 
The Country Weekly in New York State, p. 287. 


VII 


THE “STABILITY” OF NEWS IN THE WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS 


The previous chapter discussed the first step in the third 
general phase of the analysis. The results indicate that the 
weekly newspapers are lacking in balance, and especially 
that they are under developed in four of the five socially 
significant major categories. The second of the two tasks 
comprised in this third phase will now be taken up. The 
term ‘‘stability,”’ it will be remembered, is to be employed 
in two senses.!_ In the first, it applies to a comparison of the 
seasonal and random fluctuations over a period of time, with- 
in the several categories. ‘Stability’ in the first sense will 
now be considered. We have to deal here not with the 
differences between papers, but rather with the determina- 
tion, for each category in all papers taken together, of a 
summary index of seasonal fluctuation. When the index 
figures for different categories are then compared, the rela- 
tive variability and constancy of different types of reading 
material during different parts of the year will be shown.? 

For this purpose the data of Table XV, Chapter VI, can 
be utilized.’ 


1 Vide, ch. vi, p. 75. 

2 A determination of these differences is important, because relatively 
high variability in any category will point strongly to one of two explana- 
tions: on the one hand there may be a decided seasonal variation in the 
supply of news itself; on the other, the paper may be badly edited, without 
due regard to the balance that is an important part in making any paper an 
effective socializing agent. If the community life is to be reflected in a 
true perspective news cannot be reported erratically. 

’ The reader is once more cautioned concerning the nature of the figures 
in Table XV; cf. ch. vi, p. 79; also, Chaddock, op. cit., p. 289, note. While 
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SEASONAL FLUCTUATION IN THE CATEGORIES 


With a series covering only one year, conclusiveness in 
the matter of seasonal fluctuation cannot be obtained, 
especially so since some variation, it has been suggested, 
is due to erratic reporting on the part of the editors. It 
would require an analysis of several years to make certain 
that the fluctuations are seasonal, and not the result of 
chance factors. But certain suggestive points can be seen 
even in the one year series used here. 

Political news and seasonal variation. It is clear from 
Table XV that political news in February does not assume a 
prominent place, since the mean percentage, the “index of 
concentration,” is only 4.75.4. In April there is a shift in 
the direction of more news of this type, as indicated by the 
fact that the mean percentage becomes 5.92. In June the 
trend is back again to the approximate condition of Feb- 
ruary, with the index figure at 4.50, the lowest of the six 
months. In August there is found another rise (to 5.33). 
In these summer months, political and administrative news 
would be at a minimum. Legislatures would not be meet- 
ing, administration boards would not be holding more than 
routine sessions; politics, other than in campaign years, 
would be at a standstill. This drop during the summer is 
what might have been expected. In October, however, 
there is a sharp break; the average increases to 9.69 per cent. 
This is town meeting month, and examination of the papers 


for some purposes it might be satisfactory to find the percentage of news 
of a given type in all 35 papers on a base of the total column space of the 35 
papers, this would not meet the requirement here, where not the papers 
as a whole, but variation in the individual papers is the point of interest. 
There might be, if desired, tables showing the percentage of news in each 
category, for each month, with each paper. This would make a total of 
350 tables, and this would be much too detailed. 

4Vide. Note7, p. 80, ch. vi, for explanation of use of mean rather than 
median percentages. 
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shows that in all cases, the upward trend is to be accounted 
for in this fact. Here seems to be a clear seasonal variation. 
In December the same condition prevails as in August, 
both being months when there are not ordinarily political 
or administrative happenings of unusual importance. 

In summarizing the trends in political news among the 
35 papers, it can be said that a marked upward tendency 
comes with the town meeting month, and a relatively con- 
stant condition maintains other than in that month. What 
variation there is, as far as the data here show, could result 
from chance factors or uneven reporting.® 

Seasonal variation and the economic category. With the 
economic news no such clear or sharp break was found as 
was the case with political matter. In February the mean 
percentage found in the Connecticut weeklies is 6.33. 
April and June show a falling away from this February 
figure, dropping to 5.19 and 5.12 per cent, respectively. 
August (6.21 per cent) shows an increase, or upward trend, 
in amount of news printed, to be explained possibly on the 
basis of the commercial custom of balancing books in July. 
In October, the figure falls to 5.16 per cent, with a still 
further drop in December to 4.32 per cent. Had the 
months of July and January been included, it is possible 
that economic news would have shown peaks at these points. 
As it is, there is little in the data even to suggest a well 
defined seasonal trend in economic news in the country 
papers.® 

5 If an arbitrary figure, five per cent, is taken, it will be found that papers 
failing to print that amount under the political heading number as follows 
from month to month: February, 24; April, 19; June, 23; August, 21; 
October, 4; December, 19. This confirms the trend that is evident from the 
index used above. For the data see tables in Appendix B. 

6 Again, if a five per cent limit for economic news is established, the num- 
ber of papers among the 35 Connecticut weeklies failing to include at least 


this amount each month, is as follows: February, 16; April, 20; June, 20; 
August, 17; October, 24; December, 23. This once more corroborates 
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Sensational news and seasonal variation. Sensational news 
had its peak, in 1922, in August (5.50 per cent), and in 
February, the lowest percentage was found, 3.93. From 
February to August, there was a small but steady increase 
in the average amount of such matter. In October there is 
again a drop (to 4.46 per cent) with a still further fall in 
December. The increase in August is directly attributable, 
examination of the papers shows, to increase in material 
falling into category 22, “accidents.” The infrequency of 
accidents in rural regions and small towns, as contrasted 
with a constancy in the large cities, has been mentioned 
earlier; that they increase with the summer months in the 
rural regions, is indicated here. ‘This is probably a seasonal 
factor, although further study will be required to establish 
this. Where the percentages of the material appearing in 
print are small, and the month to month variation slight, 
it may be that erratic reporting, and not a true seasonal 
force, is operating. In the present case, however, there is 
strong suggestion of the latter.’ 

Seasonal variation and sporting news. Sporting news is 
fairly constant. In February the mean per cent was 4.11, 
but this drops to 2.32 in April, which is the low point of the 
year. In the country towns and small cities, where sporting 
events are chiefly of the amateur type, this drop is not un- 
expected. Aprilis a “between season” month—hbasketball 
is over, and baseball has not begun. ‘There is an increase 
in the average amount of sporting news printed in the papers 
from April to August (June 4.91 per cent, August, 5.50 


the statements above. Five per cent is selected here merely because it is a 
small figure for so important a type of news as economic or political, and yet 
one below which a large number of the 35 papers fall. See Appendix B. 

7 The distribution of papers, by months, below the five per cent line, 
for this type of news is: February, 29; April, 25; June, 22; August, 19; 
October, 25; December, 22. 
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per cent). This probably reflects the spring and summer 
baseball season. It is a little surprising that the summer 
increase is so small. One explanation that is perhaps per- 
tinent is that the closing of high schools during the summer 
cuts into the sporting material in the country papers.$ 

Summarizing sports, it can be stated that the data suggest 
a slight seasonal factor, with the highest percentages falling 
in February and August, reflecting, perhaps, the peaks of 
the basketball and baseball seasons. The point, however, 
requires further study before a general statement can be 
made with any conclusiveness. 

The opinion material and seasonal fluctuation. The 
opinion matter shows no striking fluctuations in Table 
XV. The highest mean per cent was 7.74 in February, 
and the lowest, 6.10, in December. Two factors must be 
considered here. In the first place, those papers having 
editorial columns maintain them consistently, which mini- 
mizes seasonality or random fluctuation. On the other 
hand, what fluctuations there are, are more likely chance 
fluctuations than seasonal: a peculiar or unusual occasion 
in the community will start a series of “letters from sub- 
scribers,” or provoke unusual comment. But such hap- 
penings are not ordinarily dependent upon a seasonal 
factor. From the data here, no clear seasonal trend is 
obvious, or even suggested—unless it be the February peak, 
which may simply be the result of a chance situation. 

Seasonal variation and cultural news. The news under 
the heading “cultural”? shows decided fluctuations which 
are probably to be attributed to a seasonal influence—at 
least, the fluctuations are so clear as to suggest that more 

8 School sporting news is usually sent to the editors by the schools them- 
selves. Sporting news for the community at large is not ordinarily con- 
tributed, but must be obtained by the editors’ initiative. Twenty-two 


papers had less than five per cent of sporting material in February, 34 in 
April, 33 in June, 31 in August, 33 in October, and 33 in December. 
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than chance reporting is an explanation. In February 
the “index of concentration” was 12.14 per cent. In April 
this had risen to 15.98, indicating that in this latter month 
the papers, on the whole, were printing more of this cultural 
material than in February. In June the peak is attained, 
16.12 per cent. A break follows with August, in which 
month the mean per cent was 10.42. In October there is 
once more a rise (to 13.48 per cent), but in December there 
comes another drop, this time to 11.78 per cent. 

This tendency of the Connecticut papers to print the 
maximum amounts of cultural news in April and June is 
clear. The variation indicated by the mean percentages 
is too great to attribute to chance alone, especially since 
observation of the papers strongly suggests the cause for the 
peak of these months. The earlier month represents the 
maximum of “religious” news; the later, the maximum of 
school and “educational” news. In 1922 Easter came in the 
month of April, and the publicity incident to this church 
holiday swelled the cultural news total appreciably. Like- 
wise, June is the month of public school graduation, which 
event is ordinarily treated in detail in the columns of the 
country papers.? 

In August apparently the tendency is for the amount of 
cultural material in the country papers to decline. This 
is the vacation period: churches are closed, societies are not 
holding meetings, lectures are not being given, educational 


9 Both religious and educational news are usually sent to the newspaper 
offices by representatives of the two institutions chiefly concerned, and 
hence the sudden activity of the two months in question would almost 
certainly be reflected. The Easter and graduation ceremonies are ‘‘ob- 
vious”’ types of news, and would scarcely escape the notice of the poorest 
of editors. The number of papers devoting less than ten per cent of their 
column reading space to cultural news for the six months is as follows: 
February, 19; April, 14; June, 12; August, 23; October, 19; December, 21. 
This tends to substantiate the element of seasonality suggested above. 
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activity is generally at its lowest. Also, people are away 
from the towns and small cities on vacation. One could 
almost predict that cultural material would sink in signif- 
icance during this month, and the amount printed in the 
papers dwindle. 

With October, there is a resumption of schools, church 
activity, and club work. Once again, news from these 
sources, more frequently than not contributed, finds its way 
to the editorial copy basket. The mean per cent in October 
rose to 13.48. In December there is again a decline. 

As a summary of the points raised in connection with 
seasonal variation as it bears on cultural news, it can be 
said that April and June, the important months respec- 
tively of the church and school years, are the months of 
maximum amounts of this material in the country news- 
papers. August, the vacation month, shows an abrupt 
decline in the amounts of cultural news appearing in type, 
but this is followed by an upward tendency in October. 
This is pretty clearly a seasonal influence. 

Personal news and seasonal variation. The amount of 
printed matter in the personal category shows some ob- 
vious ups and downs from month to month, although the 
causes of these fluctuations are not entirely clear. In Feb- 
ruary the mean per cent was 22.74. In April the figure had 
become 25.89 per cent. The amount printed in June corre- 
sponds closely to the February figure. This in terms 
of a trendrepresents a drop from the April level. August and 
October bring but little change in the amount of news of this 
class appearing in the 35 papers, but December brings a de- 
crease in the mean per cent, 21.03. Since personal news is 
of all types perhaps the easiest for the editor to obtain, one 
would scarcely be led to expect variation in marked degree in 
the percentages falling into this category. The type of hap- 
pening represented in the personal class is also relatively 
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constant: births, deaths, marriages, and “visiting.”” Why 
April should exceed June and August in the amounts of this 
news appearing in the papers is not evident. The December 
decline possibly reflects the general news slump of that 
month, a time when advertising encroaches upon the news 
in the attention it receives.!° The figures here are not 
sufficiently clear to indicate a seasonal factor; it will take 
further study to be certain whether a seasonal or chance 
factor is behind the monthly variations in personal material. 
Magazine material. The proportion of magazine content 
of the Connecticut weeklies does not show high variation 
from month to month except in the case of December when 
the maximum mean per cent, 39.39, is reached. This is 
the largest figure found in connection with any of the cate- 
gories. This means that on the average nearly two-fifths 
of the space in the individual Connecticut weeklies was, in 
this month, given to magazine matter. Here the Christmas 
advertising is the causative factor. Forced by increased 
use of advertising space to increase the size of the paper, 
the editor fills the additional reading space with the syn- 
dicated material. As shown by Table XV, aside from this 
month, magazine matter does not fluctuate greatly: 32.99 
per cent in February; a drop to 28.87 per cent in April 
(probably correlated with the increase in cultural and 
personal material in this month); 31.46 per cent in June; 
32.10 per cent in August; 30.50 per cent in October; and 
then the sudden December rise to 39.39 per cent. In this 
last the seasonal factor is clear. 
Summary. This review, while not pretending to be con- 
clusive, because of the limited period of time over which 
10 The number of papers for each of the six months printing more than 
22.50 per cent of material in this category runs: February, 15; April, 22; 
June, 17; August, 20; October, 16; December, 14. For more Gael di 


cussion, see ch. viii. 
a Vide., pp. 95-101. 
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the study extended, nevertheless strongly suggests that a 
seasonal factor is operating in certain classes of news that 
are contained in the weekly papers. This seasonal factor 
operates over and above fluctuations that may have their 
cause in erratic and spasmodic reporting, which, in many 
papers, seems evident. No clear indication of seasonal 
variation is found with the human interest material, with 
the editorial matter, or with the miscellaneous class. Ap- 
pearing in small amounts generally, these three are more 
subject to chance variation than to seasonality. Of the 
news categories, the political and cultural groups give the 
strongest evidence of seasonal variation. The outstanding 
increase of political news in October, town meeting month, 
would not be explicable on any but a seasonal basis. The 
same is true of the increase in cultural matter in April and 
June, which months, respectively, are the months of maxi- 
mum church and school news. The Easter holiday in the 
former month, and the public school graduations in the 
latter, are almost certainly seasonal factors to which one 
must turn in accounting for the increases. Sporting mate- 
rial shows what may be an upward trend during the summer 
months, but it is too slight to generalize upon. ‘There is, 
likewise, an increase in the mean per cent of sensational 
material appearing in the summer season, reflecting, prob- 
ably, an increase in accidents. Here again, though the 
data do not permit of an unqualified generalization, the 
amount of economic news, like the sensational and sporting 
news, shows a shift from month to month, but that it is 
seasonal is not certain. Personal matter has a clear trend, 
but one not easily explained. The peak is in April, with 
a decided falling off in December. This latter is probably 
because of advertising pressure. Magazine material, most 
clearly of all, is subject to seasonality, marked in December 
when increased advertising also creates increased reading 
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space, to fill which the syndicated material is used. The 
analysis indicates the presence of a seasonal fluctuation 
with some types of matter, and suggests that it may be 
present with others, but makes it clear that a much longer 
period of time must be covered by a future study ‘in order 
that generalizations may be made on this important point. 
With the present data there is some difficulty in separating 
the fluctuations resulting from inadequate handling of the 
news by the editor or his reporters, and fluctuations directly 
growing out of a seasonal element. 


THE CONSTANCY OF CATEGORY CONTENT 


The second phase” in the analysis of the stability of news- 
paper content involves the persistency and consistency with 
which the several types of reading matter occur. To repeat 
the question asked earlier,!? Are certain modes of stimula- 
tion more constant over a given area in a given time than 
are other modes? Is the variation of the individual month- 
ly averages, in any class, from the average of the six months 
as a whole, greater in some cases than in others? If so, 
then some types of material are more constant than are 
others in the amounts included in the country papers by the 
editors. 

The data used in constructing Table XV, Chapter VI, 
form the basis of the discussion on this point. Here were 
given the mean percentages of material falling in the major 
categories, month by month. It shows, for example, the 
mean percentages of political news for each of the six months 
covered by the study; and similarly for the other nine major 
categories. The problem is, How variable is the political 
material from its six months average, as compared to the 
other nine classes? To ascertain this, indices of variation 


(OI, Spt 10s (ae 
13°Ch. vi, p. 75. 
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must be derived. The variation of each month’s figure in 
each class, from the mean of the class, is found, these sum- 
mated in each group separately, and then the mean of this 
summation of deviations obtained. This figure, found in 
each case, is known as an average deviation. 

The average deviations thus found for the ten categories 
are not directly comparable, since there is variation in the 
absolute number of inches falling into each category. What 
is needed is some measure of relative variability. Com- 


TABLE XVIII 


CorEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION FOR HAcH OF THE TEN Major CATEGORIES, 
ConNECTICUT WEEKLIES, 1922 
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CS PUL OW ass ares aroaintoreiedtolein Sheers. ot yess a ieee] aisle reas erste See ETSI Ce rotons 0.06 
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parability is obtained by dividing the average deviation 
found for each major category by the true mean of the class, 
which gives what is called a coefficient of variation.'® The 
larger the coefficient, the more variable the data. 

The results are shown in Table XVIII. 

The significance of coefficients of variation. It is necessary 


14 The formula, as given by Chaddock, op. cit., pp. 156 e¢ seq., is 


Six 
A.D. = — 
N 
For use of mean rather than median, see ch. vi. The same cautions indi- 
cated there apply here. 


16 Cf, Rugg, op. cit., pp. 175-176; also Chaddock, op. cit., pp. 167-171. 
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in seeking the significance of these coefficients of variation 
to recall that, of the ten categories within which the content 
of the papers was classified, five are of social significance: 
the news groups, political, economic, cultural, sports, and 
the opinion class. It must also be recalled, from the pre- 
vious chapter, that of these five, four were classes in which 
the amounts of material appearing were relatively small. 
It was shown that the papers on the whole are overweighted 
on the side of the non-socially significant categories. Rank- 
ing the categories in order of the size of the coefficient of 
variation, as just derived, they are from largest to smallest, 
sports, political, miscellaneous, cultural, human interest, 
economic, sensational, magazine, opinion, and personal. 

Miscellaneous material, it would be expected, would be 
relatively high in variability. It includes “‘filler,”’ and other 
types of material subject to uncontrolled fluctuation. It is 
of no social significance at best. Likewise the human 
interest material would be subject to non-consistency in ap- 
pearance. Moreover, in percentage of total news space, 
the human interest material is almost negligible. In no 
month was the mean more than two per cent. 

Discarding these, there remain high on the list of variabil- 
ity four of the five significant categories. Sporting news 
has the highest coefficient—the presence of a steady propor- 
tion of this in the papers is most uncertain. It fluctuates 
more than any other class. It is the least consistent when 
considered as a stimulus to newspaper readers. 

The second largest coefficient is in connection with the 
political category—an important type of news from the 
viewpoint of the student of socialization. The coefficient 
is almost as large as in the case of sporting news. This 
means that readers of Connecticut weeklies cannot count 
upon a steady amount of political information from their 
papers. A seasonal factor may, and probably does account 
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for this in part, but the cause is not the point here. It is 
the lack of a relatively steady body of news of this class that 
is significant. Not only is the average amount of political 
news small,!® but, in addition, this small amount is subject 
to instability of appearance. The political field, encompas- 
sing as it does the administrative, judicial, and legislative 
departments of the government, is a fairly constant source 
of news. These departments are functioning all of the time, 
and potentially should be furnishing material of some 
interest. Selectmen meet, town councils have monthly 
sessions, and city departments are always engaged in their 
activities, even though these may decline somewhat during 
the summer months. There seems to be no reason why a 
steady source of news should not be found here. The 
results lend strength to what has been suggested before: 
the country editors tend to print news that is apparent— 
such as the town meeting, or campaign news— but news that 
requires initiative to unearth appears erratically. 

The cultural news has a much lower coefficient of varia- 
tion, yet when compared with the non-significant types of 
news it is, again, impressively high, 0.14. The smaller 
coefficient here substantiates what has been suggested before, 
that the more obvious the type of news is, the more likely 
it is that it will reach the editors’ desks, and hence appear in 
print. Cultural news is of this obvious sort. The various 
fraternal organizations, women’s societies, clubs, granges, 
and similar organizations, usually have as one of their 
officials a corresponding secretary, or press secretary, whose 
duty it is to keep in close contact with the local editor. 
The same applies to the churches, and as a result a weekly 
column of church news is often found. Editors are willing 
to print this, as the following item shows: 


The editor will be pleased to print news from the churches or from 
anyone else that is sent in to him (sic.). 


16 Vide., ch. vi, Table XV. 
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Another element here is the theatrical announcements sub- 
category in which news relating to local motion picture 
theaters is classified. This is not, strictly speaking, ad- 
vertising. It appears with high regularity in the country 
weekly, helping to create the stability of the cultural news.!7 

The economic news, another class that is of importance in 
helping the citizen to understand his community, has a 
coefficient a little smaller than the coefficient of variation 
for the cultural news. 

Of these significant categories, only the opinion class 
stands relatively low in the list based on size of coefficient 
of variation. The coefficient is here 0.06, the next to the 
lowest. This, at first glance, seems highly significant and a 
point greatly in favor of the country editor. But, it must. 
be recalled, the coefficients above are based upon the con- 
stancy of appearance of material that is found in the papers. 
If only two papers printed editorial matter, and each printed 
a column a week, regularly, the coefficient would be low. 
The point is, as will be clear in Chapter VIII, that many 
papers do not have regularly constituted editorial pages at 
all. The low coefficient means only that those papers that 
do print editorial material tend to do so consistently. 

Variation in significant news classes. Summarizing to this 
point, it can be safely said that the classes of matter that 
are of value in a socializing program are not only appearing 
in relatively insignificant amounts, (excepting, possibly, 
the cultural) but in addition are subject to greater variation 
in appearance than are the less significant types of reading 
matter. 


17 The writer’s experience on country papers convinces him that one 
of their defects is that the editors wait for news to come into the office, 
instead of going out after it. The quotation above, from one of the 
Connecticut weeklies, illustrates this point. Just to the extent that editors 
wait for the news to come to them, to that extent will there be most con- 
stancy in the types that tend because of circumstances similar to those 
just enumerated, to come in without the editors’ initiative. 
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Variation in the non-significant class. If the coefficients 
of variation of the less important types of newspaper content 
are examined, the truth of the second half of the above 
generalization becomes clear. 

Of all the categories, the personal shows least variation. 
The coefficient is 0.05. This is, of all types, the most simple 
news to obtain. The persisting ambition of people to see 
their names in print urges large numbers to send in personal 
items about themselves. Moreover, the laziest of publishers 
can see for himself that ‘“Mr. and Mrs. Blank have a guest 
at their home,” or that ‘“Mr. Blank is adding a veranda to 
the south side of his house on Main street,’ But more 
than this, there is a certain constancy in deaths, births, and 
marriages that tends to give regularity to the appearance 
of such items. Families concerned often make effort to 
see that such matters are “‘written up” for the country 
editor. If there is one thing that characterizes the country 
editor, it is ability to construct grandiose obituary notices, 
and flattering accounts of local weddings. This suggests 
why the amount of personal news is larger and also why it 
varies less than any other type. 

The magazine matter, largely syndicated as was seen in 
an earlier chapter, has also a low coefficient of variation. 
This is a class of reading material that holds but little sig- 
nificance. Yet it is one of the most constant of all features. 
The country papers are prone to print columns of household 
hints, short stories, comic strips—a vast array of ‘‘miscel- 
lany”’ that is at best of dubious value, even considered as 
literature. 

Sensational news also has a low coefficient of variation. 
The average amount of this news is relatively small for 
reasons already explained in Chapter VI. 

Summary and conclusions. The indices derived from the 
data, and used in this latter half of the chapter, show clearly 
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a variation in the consistency with which certain types of 
news appear. From the point of view of the community 
worker seeking to develop a self-conscious and socialized 
community, the types of news most important in such a 
program are the most variable, except editorials, which 
appear in only a small number of the papers, however. 
Sporting news, political news, cultural news, economic news, 
all exceed in variability—based on a coefficient of variation— 
the personal news and magazine material, which latter two 
types are less significant than the former. In short, the 
types of material of most importance to the reader, socially 
regarded, are the very types which he is reading in the Con- 
necticut weeklies with the least consistency. To this extent 
they are the least reliable types; of the side of community 
activity that they represent, he derives the least adequate 
picture. This fact, coupled with the facts of the previous 
chapter which showed that these socially significant classes 
are appearing in relatively smaller amounts, on the average, 
than the non-significant types, makes it necessary to ques- 
tion seriously once more whether or not the country paper 
is the effective socializing agent that it might be. 


Vill 


EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS, “PERSONALS” AND 
EDITORIAL MATTER IN THE 
COUNTRY PAPERS 


THE PERCENTAGE OF MATERIAL IN SELECTED SUB-GROUPS 


The previous chapters have criticized the country news- 
paper on the grounds that it not only failed to print sufficient 
amounts of material in the significant categories, but that it 
failed in addition to print what did appear with consistency. 
If these criticisms are true for the major categories, they will 
hold also for the secondary categories of which the larger 
groups consist. If the percentage of news in the cultural 
class is below what is desirable from the standpoint of social- 
ization, then it almost certainly follows that the amount of 
news within any one of the sub-groups within this major 
category will be small. This chapter is to examine this 
conclusion, and, for the purpose, four types of material are 
selected: shop-set local, (a) “educational news,” (b) “‘relig- 
ious news,” (c) “interest in persons” news; and (d) original 
editorials. Religious, editorial, and educational news are 
highly significant. Personal matter is less so. How large 
a percentage of the total reading matter of the papers is to 
be found in each of these sub-categories? 

It is possible to approach the problem from the re- 
sults of analysis for each individual month, or from 
the figures for the six alternate months considered jointly. 
The percentages involved are small, and the absolute 
inches that they represent often quite insignificant when 
the month by month basis is employed. The only gain 
from this procedure would be a further elaboration of 
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the seasonal element. That there is such variation, and 
that it is marked with religious and educational news, has 
already been suggested in the previous chapter. Since the 
procedure for ascertaining this variation for any single type 
of news would be identical with the procedure employed 
for the category as a whole, nothing would be gained by 
repeating the process here with the sub-category. It has 
already been seen that school news jumps upward in June, 
and falls off in the summer months, with another upward 
trend in October. It has been suggested that religious 
news shows a peak in the Easter month, with a marked 
drop in the summer. It is clear also that the vacation 
period of August brings a drop in the cultural news, and 
the non-seasonal nature of the opinion category has been 
commented upon. 

In consequence of the considerations just advanced, the 
alternate six months selected from the year will be examined 
as a whole. 

From the point of view of the socialized community, it is 
the yearly effect of any type of news that is of consequence. 
The seasonal fluctuation might be of interest to the adverti- 
ser, and was necessarily given some attention in describing 
the method of press analysis, but to the readers, it is the long 
time impression that is important. 

Table XIX shows the number of papers printing given 
percentages of local, shop-set matter in each of the three 
news sub-categories, and of original editorials, for the year. 

Deficiencies in important categories. From this it can be 
seen that nine papers devote less than 1.0 per cent of their 
entire reading space to local educational matters. Ten 
papers give from 1.0 to 1.9 per cent to this type of news, 
making a total of nineteen papers below the two per cent 
level. This is in striking contrast to the distribution of 
the magazine material, shown in Tables XX to XXV in 
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Appendix B, where the latter is shown to run over 30 per 
cent in many cases, and over 50 per centinsome. According 
to the present table, four-fifths of all the Connecticut week- 
lies devote less than 3.0 per cent of their space to local 


TABLE XIX 
NuMBER OF CoNNECTICUT WEEKLIES, 1922, PRINTING GIVEN PERCENTAGES 
or MaTmRIAL IN SELECTED CATEGORIES, FOR SIX 
ALTERNATE MontTus CoMBINED 


NUMBER OF PAPERS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NEWS 


Educational Religious ‘Personals’. Editorial 


Wo) 


* One paper exceeded 19 per cent. 


educational news. Only seven give more than 2.9 per cent 
of their space to this material. 

The percentage of the material in the religious category 
is also small. Here six papers fall below 1.0 per cent, and 
15 below 2.0 per cent. This is slightly smaller than the 
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number falling below the same per cent in the educational 
column. It indicates that religious news tends to form a 
little larger part of the reading space than does educational 
news. While only seven papers printed more than 2.9 
per cent of local educational news for the months selected, 
14 papers exceeded this amount in religious news. But 
even this is a small proportion in comparison with the 
Magazine material. 

The “interest in persons” category shows a distinctly 
different situation. Here there is a wider variation in the 
amounts printed among the 35 papers, with one paper ex- 
ceeding 19 per cent, and no paper printing less than one 
per cent. In contrast to educational news where four-fifths 
of the papers print less than 3.0 per cent, and religious news 
with 21 papers printing less than this amount, the “interest 
in persons” category stands out with only two papers falling 
below the 3.0 per cent level. Less than one-half of the 
papers (15) include less than ten per cent of their material 
in this category, while 19 papers include between 7 per cent 
and 14 per cent. It is thus clear that the gossipy, personal 
items assume far greater importance in the columns of the 
weekly paper than does the much more significant religious 
or educational news. As far as reflection of community 
life is concerned, the weekly paper is a far better mirror of 
the trivial than it is of the important. 

This is again made evident by turning to the amount of 
editorial matter—original editorials. Eleven of the papers 
have less than one inch in a hundred in this category, which, 
considering that the modal paper has eight pages of print, 
seven columns to the page, and 19.5 inches to the column, 
is not of great significance. At the very point where the 
country weekly has its maximum opportunity to interpret 
the community to itself, and the outside world to the com- 
munity, it is weakest. Half of the papers devote less than 
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four per cent of their space to original editorials. The 
best that can be said is that 18 papers range between three 
and seven per cent. This is a better showing than is made 
in the case of the religious and educational news, but in those 
two types, there were fewer papers in the “under one per 
cent” class. 

It is to be remembered that in all of these cases, the per- 
centages given are not of total column space in the papers, 
but rather, of column space devoted to reading material, 
exclusive of advertising. 

Thus it can once more be questioned whether the Connec- 
ticut weeklies are playing a full part in the socializing of 
their communities. Dearth of news material, or lack of 
interest on the part of the people in the subjects discussed, 
can scarcely account for the smallness of the percentages 
in these important categories. Every Connecticut town has 
its schools and churches, the news regarding which is avail- 
able to the local press. Every town has special problems 
requiring interpretation and thought, and providing suitable 
subjects for local editorials. Yet in all of these three cases, 
the local community is not finding its way into the columns 
of the local papers; much less so are the outlying regions, 
news from which forms, as was shown in the earlier chapters, 
a still smaller percentage of the total. 

Varvation among the papers within the selected categories. 
The local educational, religious, personal, and editorial 
material can be treated further upon the basis of its con- 
stancy among the papers. How variable are these papers 
among themselves in the publication of such matter? It 
is clear that if the amount of material in any one of these 
four categories is highly variable, the significance of that 
class is thereby reduced. 

To ascertain this the period chosen was again the six 
alternate months. The average percentage of local matter 
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in each of the classes for each of the papers was ascertained. 
For the purpose of obtaining a value from which deviations 
of the individual papers could be measured, the mean of 
these 35 percentages was calculated.!. This was found to be 
2.1 per cent for educational news, 2.8 per cent for religious 
news, 10.5 per cent for “interest in persons’”’ material, and 
3.9 per cent for original editorial material. The deviations 
of each paper from this average of all 35 were found, and 
from this, the Average Deviation. This Average Deviation 
was then transformed into a coefficient of variation.2 The 
greater this coefficient, the greater will be the variation 
among the papers themselves with respect to the category 
under consideration, and the less probable the socializing 
significance. The results are: 


Hidueatioualsnews,s COCHICICM bon. aac ceae esis ticles bist ies cre tiers 0.57 
Religioussnews, Coeti cliente oc actcrajais'a ids 4 Sie nlc! oe ouerae Ss Soaks See 0.57 
Entered Cs sPeTSOMSsCOCIICIOM Gs. poet strc ioie ciel ere oie sii sates: fessor 0.39 
Origimalveditorialsyicoeniclent spencer eso ea clrn coeitelere 0.67 


This means that the Connecticut weeklies among them- 
selves are more variable in the publication of educational 
and religious news, and editorial matter, than in the publica- 
tion of “interest in persons” material. It means that they 
are more erratic in the publication of items that are im- 
portant, and more consistent in the publication of the less 
valuable and often gossipy personal matter. To the extent 
that stability is essential to the process of socialization, 
the Connecticut weeklies, at least in these three important 
types of material (educational, religious, editorial), are failing 
to attain their maximum influence. 


1 See ch. vi for necessary precautions concerning the use and interpreta- 
tion of mean percentages. Also, the justification for the use of the mean, 
rather than the median. 

2 See ch. vii for explanation of Average Deviation. 


IX 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
GENERAL RESUME 


What the study has attempted. In the preceding chapters 
the attempt has been made to do two things: first, to ex- 
plain the process of socialization and show the growing need 
for it; and second, to show the relation of the country weekly 
newspaper to this process. 

In attempting to ascertain the part played by the country 
weekly newspaper in the development of the socialized 
community, some method for studying the process had to 
be developed. It was recognized that the direct influence 
of the press—country or metropolitan —would be difficult 
to ascertain; there are many variables involved. But it 
was suggested that some value would be had from knowing 
precisely how much material of various types was to be 
found in the columns of the papers. At least this would 
permit the statement that if certain types of news material 
are not found in the papers, then the papers certainly are 
not contributing to the development of an intelligent 
citizenship as related to those topics. 

Some method for analyzing newspaper content is thus 
necessary. In Chapter II such a method was outlined. A 
survey of previous attempts to analyze newspaper content 
was made, and the earlier deficiencies and accomplishments 
enumerated. 

In introducing a plan for analysis, it was shown that this, 
to be complete, must take into account three factors: (1) 
the reading material must first of all be classified upon the 
the basis of its content. To meet this need, a series of 49 
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classes of reading matter was devised. The method of 
classifying, based on a recognition of “‘the what”’ of the news 
material, was described in Chapter II. These categories 
are further subdivided into news matter, opinion material, 
and magazine material. 

(2) The papers, especially the country newspapers, are 
composed of two kinds of matter: first, that which is put 
into type, either by hand or by machine, by the office of 
publication; and second, the syndicated ‘‘boiler-plate.’’ 
For a complete analysis these two must be distinguished, 
since the socializing significance of the syndicated material 
is negligible —at least as related to the local communities. 
This distinction was not made in the earlier studies (per- 
haps because they were concerned with metropolitan papers) 
but in any analysis of country sheets it cannot be ignored. 

(3) Finally, the incidence of the news as between the 
town of publication, surrounding towns, the state, the 
nation, or foreign countries must be determined. In the 
socializing process, at least as far as the country paper is 
concerned, a preponderant amount of non-local material is 
a detriment. This incidence of news interest was not con- 
sidered in the earlier studies. 

The actual technique of analysis and classification of the 
reading matter was explained in Chapter III. The reasons 
for selection of the State of Connecticut as the field of 
study were also discussed there. 

Having devised the method to be followed in the analysis, 
it remained to test it through application. That the plan 
is not only feasible, but of value in studying the papers, is 
shown by the data summarized in Chapters IV to VIII. 
It was possible to apply the method of classification along 
the three fundamental lines suggested. The amounts of 
news in each of the major categories into which the 49 
secondary categories were grouped were ascertained. The 
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division of material into shop-set matter and syndicated 
“boiler-plate’’ was also made; and the incidence of news 
interest was established for all material in all the general 
weekly papers of the state, for the period studied. The 
method proved itself to be a workable one. In addition to 
this it was demonstrated that the method was applicable 
to the study of seasonal trends. It was not desired to 
bring out these trends in all phases of the analysis, but 
Chapter VII demonstrates that they can be studied as 
desired. 

The method employed readily permits of expansion or 
contraction. Were it desired to study one type of news 
alone, it could be done. The system of categories is flexible, 
and new sub-groups can be added, or old ones dropped, so 
long as changes in categories are not made from one major 
group to the other. The criteria essential for comparability 
have been met. It would be possible to make a similar 
study analyzing the papers of another state, and compare 
directly the two sets of results. Or an earlier or later 
period in Connecticut could be studied and results compared. 
There is nothing in the present system of classification that 
renders it useful in Connecticut alone. 

The methodology, to summarize this phase of the study, 
has proved its worth by the pragmatic test: it works. The 
objectivity of the method adds to the precision, which pre- 
cision is greatly enhanced by the triple nature of the process 
of classifying. The results of the present study indicate 
that much more can be expected through further applica- 
tion of the method employed; the results indicate further 
that there is much more to be done. Numerous problems 
have been raised. 


CONNECTICUT WEEKLIES AND SOCIALIZATION 


Some conclusions. The statements just made relating to 
the validity of the method are based on the results found 
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through its application to the weekly newspapers of Con- 
necticut. Some significant facts stand out, in the nature 
of general conclusions: 

(1) The Connecticut weekly newspapers are deficient in 
the amount of local news material that they print. 

(2) The Connecticut weekly newspapers are deficient in the 
amount of socially significant news printed. 

(3) The Connecticut weekly newspapers vary markedly in 
the consistency with which they print given kinds of news, and 
this varvation is high in some of the significant news categories. 

On each of these some comment is necessary. 

(1) The Connecticut weekly newspapers are deficient in the 
amount of local news material that they print. This is clear 
from the results of analyzing the papers for the purpose of 
determining theincidenceofthe news interest. In amajority 
of the cases the amount of local news included in the papers 
is too small, and the proportion of magazine material (which 
is not news) istoohigh. In state news, national news, and 
foreign news the weeklies do not tend to be out of balance, 
as shown by the data and analysis of ChapterIV. Thefault 
lies with the small percentage of all reading space given to 
purely local material, and “county” material, and the 
large percentage of space devoted to magazine matter. The 
analysis and classification make it manifest that a serious 
indictment faces the country weeklies as judged by the 
present sample. Consciously or unconsciously, through 
inertia or through ignorance, they are often far more akin 
to magazines than they are to local newspapers. Only 
eight of the 35 Connecticut weekly papers during a year’s 
period devoted more than 50 per cent of all reading space to 
local news that had been selected and put into type by the 
editors. On the other hand, as was shown in Chapter V, 
the amount of magazine material, largely ‘‘boiler-plate,”’ 
ran to ahigh proportion. Itis not a sufficient explanation 
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to say that inadequate typesetting facilities account for 
the large amount of this material, for only eight papers 
in the state were hand-set. Magazine material may be of 
some social, or even local significance, but that “metal strip”’ 
magazine material, supplied by a distant syndicating com- 
pany, should be so is highly improbable. If the country 
editor wishes to use magazine material, he should at least 
use local material, and use that with discrimination. The 
greatest fault to be found with the Connecticut country 
newspapers, as revealed by the facts resulting from the first 
step in the present analysis, is that there is an undue amount 
of “‘boiler-plate”’ magazine material. The presence of this 
in the amounts found defeats the purpose of the country 
paper; it has transformed it, in too many cases, from a local 
newspaper, devoting the major part of its space to local 
affairs, to a magazine of an inferior sort. 

The first specific conclusion suggested by the data is that 
the country weekly is not attaining its maximum efficiency 
and its maximum social usefulness because it is too often 
sacrificing reading space that might well be filled with 
local news, of interest and significance to local subscribers, 
to the publication of syndicated magazine material of ques- 
tionable value. 

(2) The Connecticut weekly newspapers are deficient in the 
amount of socially significant news printed. From the stand-: 
point of socialization—of helping the citizen understand his 
own community, and its relation to the outside world— 
five of the ten major categories are undoubtedly impor- 
tant. These are: political news, economic news, cultural 
news, sporting news, and opinion matter. The personal 
material may be of some significance, but it has become a 
trivial form of gossip, in large part, and as such has little or 
no importance. The remaining four categories are of prac- 
tically no social value. Magazine material may have local 
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bearing, if selected with care by the editors, and put into 
type at the local office, but the “boiler-plate” type is of 
dubious value at best. Human interest material has no 
direct social worth. Sensational news may even be anti- 
social. ‘The miscellaneous group contains some helpful rou- 
tine notices, along with much “‘filler,” but as a reflecter of 
community life, or builder of social solidarity, it is unimpor- 
tant. Of the five significant groups, only the cultural con- 
tains a percentage of reading matter that can justifiably be 
called adequate to theneeds of the readers, taking the papers 
as a whole. 

Political news. Except for October, where an impor- 
tant seasonal factor enters, all of the Connecticut weeklies 
tend to fall below five per cent of reading matter in this class. 
Aside from October, at least 19 papers in all of the months 
were below this five per cent level. If the level is raised to 
7.5 per cent, for all months except October, at least 24 
papers are below, in February 29 are below, and in August 
28.1 With 19 papers as a minimum consistently devoting 
less than five inches in each 100 of reading matter to politi- 
cal and administrative news, it is hard to see, taken as a 
whole, how the readers of the Connecticut weeklies can be 
gaining from their country papers an adequate picture of 
their local political and administrative problems. It is 
not contended that the papers should give intricate adminis- 
trative details, but they should inform their readers of the 
existence of such problems. In the space now devoted to this 
class of material, it is difficult to believe that the papers 
can adequately even state the problems of which the citizen 
should have some knowledge. The Connecticut papers are 
in general eight pages in size, and, in all but six cases for the 
period covered, more than half of the available space is 
given to advertising. Of this limited space, over one half 


1Ch. vi, and Appendix B. 
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of the papers devote less than 5 per cent to political and 
administrative news. 

Economic news. With one month (February) as excep- 
tion, never were there less than 17 of the 35 papers devoting 
less than five per cent of their reading space, excluding ad- 
vertising, to economic news.?_ If the percentage is raised to 
7.5 per cent, in all months except December, at least 25 
papers were below this level, and in June and October they 
numbered 29. In December the number devoting less than 
7.5 per cent of all space to economic news was 23. The 
same conditions hold as with the political news. The read- 
ing space in the weeklies is limited, and yet more than seven 
and one-half inches devoted to economic news in each 100 
inches available is rare. That this limited amount of mate- 
rial, distributed among the four sub-groups coming under 
the general topic ‘“Economic News,” is an adequate reflec- 
tion of the economic activities and the economic life of the 
people in Connecticut towns, is impossible to believe. 
Moreover, the material represented by these figures, as well 
as the corresponding figures in the paragraph on political 
news, includes all news of each class, and not exclusively 
that which is local.’ 

Sporting news. Sporting news is even less prominent than 
political and economic material. The number of papers 
below the five per cent level was found to be: February, 22; 
April, 31; June, 23; August, 22; October, 31; December, 30. 
With the level increased by 2.5 per cent, excepting August, 
at least 30 papers were below the line each month, and in 
April all of them were. In August the number giving less 
than 7.5 per cent of reading space to sports news was 27. 
The play life of a community is as important as its political 


2 Ch, vi; Appendix B. 
* Five per cent is selected above as a figure which is obviously small, 
and yet one below which a large number of the papers fall. 
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and economic life in the process of socialization. Yet a 
reader of Connecticut weeklies would be led to conclude, 
on the basis of the amount of this type of matter found 
therein, that play was assuming a small place, indeed, in the 
Connecticut towns. There is no reason to believe that 
sports do not flourish in Connecticut towns as they do else- 
where. There are basketball and baseball teams, hockey 
teams, bowling tournaments, pool tournaments, and other 
activities —yet their importance, and what they stand for, is 
not caught in the country weeklies of the state. 

Opinion. The condition of the Connecticut papers with 
respect to editorial matter is somewhat better. Yet, with 
this, for every month studied, over half of the papers devoted 
to it less than 7.5 per cent of their reading space. By 
months the numbers deficient in this manner were as fol- 
lows: February, 19 papers; April, 22; June, 24; August, 20; 
October, 24; December, 25. 

The interpretive function of the paper has been dis- 
cussed by a well known authority. 


Newspapers by their editorials can perform two peculiarly important 
services to the public. First, they can show the relation of the state, 
national, and international questions to the home and business interests 
of the readers. . . . . Second, newspapers in their editorials can point 
out the connection between local questions and state-wide, nation-wide, 
or world-wide movements. Only as questions at issue in a community 
are shown in their relation to larger tendencies, will the average reader 
see them in a perspective that will enable him to think and act most 
intelligently .* 


Bleyer’s position summarizes the writer’s view. The 
columns of the country paper potentially could contain 
editorial discussions of local problems as they bear on 
local citizens; and of state, national, and foreign prob- 
lems as they bear upon the local community. In the 


4W. G. Bleyer (editor), The Profession of Journalism, p. xii. 
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editorial columns, the integrative function of the paper has 
its best opportunity. The local editor has his chance to 
guide, to interpret, and to explain through a consistent use 
of editorials. The citizens and readers have their oppor- 
tunity to express their views through communications to the 
editors. The editors have here the chance to reprint the 
opinions of other editors on matters that would be of inter- 
est to their own local readers. Yet, with all of these oppor- 
tunities, more than 20 papers consistently drop below 7.5 
per cent of editorial material. As shown in Chapter VIII, 
11 of the 35 Connecticut papers for the entire six months 
devoted less than one inch in 100 to original editorial opin- 
ion. This is almost as nothing, taking into consideration 
the size of the papers. Half of the papers have less than 
four per cent of their reading space given to editorials, for 
the entire period. 

There is only one mitigating fact. In the country papers 
the editors often express their opinions in their presenta- 
tion of the news matter itself. Thus more opinion does 
creep into the papers than the figures on editorial matter 
might indicate. But the well written, carefully thought out, 
specially pointed editorial, is found far too infrequently. At 
the place where the papers might be of almost unlimited 
service, they make a generally feeble showing. 

Cultural material. It is with the cultural material, as a 
whole, that, in terms of balanced distribution of news space, 
the papers appear to the best advantage. The number of 
papers having less than five per cent of reading matter in 
this class, for the six months, was: February, 3; April, 
3; June, 2; August, 6; October, 3; December, 4. If this 
percentage is raised to 7.5 per cent, more than one-half 
of the papers still have over this percentage of cultural news. 
The number falling below, except in August, is small: Feb- 
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ruary, 9; April, 6; June, 4; August, 14; October, 4; December, 
9,5 

This somewhat better condition, with respect to cultural 
news, must be accepted carefully, however. In this class 
fall both amusement notes, as well as church material. Both 
of these are obvious types of matter and find their way to 
the editors’ desks without their efforts. The increase in 
proportion of news in the cultural class, over and against 
the other classes, cannot with certainty be attributed to the 
enterprise of the publishers. 

In this cultural group, educational news® and religious 
news are among the most significant types; these two reflect 
activity in two of the most prominent of the social institu- 
tions. The percentages of local, shop-set material in these 
two sub-categories were studied in Chapter VIII, and the 
results showed clearly to what a limited extent these classes 
of matter find expression in the local papers. 

Of educational news, 19 papers printed less than two per 
cent in the entire period —less than two inches to 100 were 
of local bearing. Nine papers printed less than one per cent. 
Only one paper printed more than five per cent; fifteen 
papers printed between two and five per cent. In view of 
the importance of the school system, and of extra-curriculum 
educational activities, it is not unsafe to suggest that the 
amount of local educational news in the country press is 
not a complete picture of this phase of community activity. 
It strongly suggests that the country papers are not playing 
a leading part in the creation of an intelligent public opinion 
relating to educational matters, and to this extent are not 
carrying on their socializing réle fully. The educational and 


6 These figures, and similar ones in other sections of this chapter, are 
from tables in Appendix B. 

6 This includes extra-school educational activity of the community. 
For definition, see Appendix A. 
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school news is not found in the local press in proportions 
commensurate to its importance in the community itself. 
’ Local religious news holds a slightly more prominent place. 
Yet 15 papers for the six months printed less than two per 
cent of reading material under this heading. Only one paper 
exceeds seven per cent, and 19 papers fall within the range 
from two to seven per cent. Considering the number of 
churches in the Connecticut communities, the activity of 
these churches and affiliated church societies, it cannot be 
concluded that the proportion of reading space in the press 
devoted to religious news is a correct indication of the im- 
portance of religious activity in the communities. There 
can be only two interpretations: either religious life is dying 
and has passed into insignificance, and hence is not of suffi- 
cient importance to occupy newspaper space; or Connecticut 
papers are failing to reflect the community religious activ- 
ity. The second appears to be the safer conclusion. Con- 
necticut papers are failing to meet the socializing possibili- 
ties that lie about them; they are not accurate mirrors of 
community life. 

Thus, while the cultural news appears in proportions rela- 
tively more adequate than was the case with political, 
economic, sports, or opinion material, even it, when care- 
fully scrutinized, is itself found to be far from complete. 
A consideration of it only serves to enhance the insufficiency 
of the other socially significant types of news. 

Sensational and personal news. Of the socially non- 
significant, or partially significant types of news, sensational 
and personal news only require comment, and the former 
has already been discussed in some detail.? The amounts of 
the sensational matter are small and highly variable. This 
may not be the result of careful planning by the editors; it 
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probably reflects the relative infrequency of this type of 
news in the smaller communities. 

The personal news contains two large classes of items: 
the death, birth, and marriage notices; and the gossipy 
“personals.”” The former items have a certain social value; 
the latter little, or none. The personal news is found in the 
papers in proportions that suggest reasonably adequate 
reporting. For the period studied no paper contained 
less than one per cent of the “interest in persons” class, and 
only six printed less than five per cent. Twenty-six of the 
papers fell within the range between five and 17 per cent.® 
Twenty papers included over ten per cent of this trivial 
reading matter. Without questioning whether or not this 
is too high a proportion, it is evident that of all types of news 
this class is the most adequately represented in the columns 
of the weekly press. Of the news types, it is of the least 
significance. 

(3) The Connecticut weekly newspapers vary markedly in 
the consistency with which they print given kinds of news, and 
this variation 1s high wn some of the significant news types. 
Consistency is an essential part of newspaper balance. To 
reflect the community, the papers must not, aside from 
seasonal fluctuation, be erratic in the types and amounts of 
news they present to their readers. Yet the data of Chapter 
VII show the Connecticut weekly papers in open violation 
of this principle. Four of the five socially significant types 
of news are represented by relatively high coefficients of 
variation. Cultural news is the exception. On the other 
hand, personal news and magazine material are characterized 
by regularity in the consistency of their appearance. This, 
again, is suggestive of indifferent or haphazard editing — 
even papers in the same town show striking discrepancies — 


8 See Table XIX, p. 104. 
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and it should be clear that this would tend to minimize the 
social effectiveness of the country papers. 

Taking these conclusions together, it appears that Con- 
necticut newspapers confront severe charges. Even their 
claim to the title ‘‘local”’ is often questionable. Their kin- 
ship to magazines is often evident. ‘Taken as a whole, it can 
scarcely be said from the evidence obtained through analysis 
of them, that they are “the perfect mirrors’ of which 
Greeley spoke. If the function of the papers is to carry 
forward community integration and self-interpretation, the 
papers do not show evidence of doing so with potency. The 
analysis throws more than the shadow of a doubt —it actu- 
ally darkens—the contention that the weekly, local news- 
paper is the most powerful of community agencies of sociali- 
zation. ‘‘The paper is bought for its home news,” writes E. 
L. Shuman.? In the Connecticut papers the readers are too 
often and too infrequently failing to get this in the propor- 
tions that they might, and should, reasonably expect. It 
is not claimed that the papers are totally devoid of influence; 
rather it is suggested, by the results of the analysis, that 
most of the papers are not achieving the place that they 
might attain as important factors in the community life. In 
them is an example of lost opportunity. 

To the sociologist, the Connecticut weekly papers, as 
a whole, represent unattained possibilities. Potentially 
local forces of the foremost rank, they do not in actuality 
assume the dominant position that might be theirs in the 
creation of social solidarity. In answer to the questions, 
Do the Connecticut weekly papers reflect the community 
life?, and, Are the papers important factors in community 
socialization?, highly qualified answers must be given. On 
the whole the papers do not reflect the activity of the com- 


9 Practical Journalism, p. 208. 
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munities in which they circulate, and an inadequate picture 
of that activity would be gained by reliance upon the weekly 
press; the papers are not as important in the socializing 
process as might be thought from a perusal of the large 
number of generalizations found, in sociological literature, 
on their influence. 


CONNECTICUT WEEKLIES, AND THOSE OF OTHER STATES 


Connecticut as a sample. As was stated at the outset, 
Connecticut weekly newspapers are indicative of one state 
only. It would not be safe to generalize from them, with- 
out caution, to the weekly newspapers of the country at 
large. ‘There are probably states in which weekly journal- 
ism is on a lower plane—states, for example, where a larger 
percentage of the papers are hand-set than in Connecticut, 
and where there is the handicap that comes from inadequate 
publishing facilities. On the other hand, in some states, the 
state universities are actively codperating with country 
editors in building up the strength of the weeklies.!° This 
may make for a better type of paper than in Connecticut. 
This is a matter that can only be settled by further study in 
the other areas. For one area the data are at hand. To 
know the condition of the papers in one state is socially 
useful. To know the condition for all of the states would be 
highly desirable. The method for ascertaining this is 
available. It can be applied to other states or sections as 
desired. 


FURTHER POSSIBILITIES AND APPLICATIONS 


Having devised a method for analyzing the newspaper, 
and having tested it upon one problem, it remains to suggest 
further applications. Is the complex procedure of any prac- 
tical importance, or is it merely a device to be used labori- 


10 Ags in Texas, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Missouri, and also at Cornell 
University in New York. 
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ously by the research worker in his theoretical analysis of 
human society? In the present study the method has been 
employed, it is true, in the elaboration of an intricate phase 
of social theory. Can it be removed from such an academic 
setting, and become a tool that will serve a definite purpose 
in the hands of the worker who is in close contact with 
specific problems of community life? 

As a tool for inductive research. To social scientists, the 
method of newspaper analysis should open up new lines of 
social investigation. The need for exact study in the field 
of social phenomena is becoming increasingly apparent. 
Professor Giddings, for example, has long been a leader in 
urging the adoption of inductive methods in social research. 
His chapter, ‘‘The Scientific Scrutiny of Societal Facts,” 
in The Scientific Study of Human Soctety, is one of the keenest 
statements of this need that has appeared in print. This 
chapter he begins with this statement: ‘For practical rea- 
sons even more than for merely intellectual ones, we need 
rigorously scientific studies of human society and of our 
individual relations to it." And with this sentence he 
closes: ‘Physicists and chemists, astronomers and geolo- 
gists, biologists and physiologists, are tirelessly repeating 
their observations and their measurements of presumptive 
fact. Social psychologists and sociologists must get this 
habit.” Social philosophy is becoming differentiated from 
social science. The political scientists already are insisting 
upon the need for more precise methods of study in their 
subject. In 1923 they organized a “national conference on 
the science of politics.” At the second such conference, 
in 1924, discussing methods that might be used to advantage 
in their research, it was stated: 


It might be possible to study the effects of different sorts of newspaper 
publicity upon elections. The election results might be studied in relation 
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to such factors as amount of newspaper space for and against, number of 
papers for and against, as well as their circulation, amount of logical 
and emotional writing, and other factors.!” 


Any such plan necessitates the development of an analysis 
methodology, and the one presented in the present study 
should prove useful. 

The problem of public opinion. The problem suggested 
by the political scientists is only a part, however, of the 
much wider field of public opinion. No subject has been 
more intriguing to students of society, and at the same time 
been so difficult of approach. Many writers, and notably 
Walter Lippmann, have sought to understand public 
opinion through a psychological analysis. This has all been 
fruitful, but it leaves out of consideration an important 
phase of the problem. One thing that must be known before 
the mechanism of public opinion can be understood, is the 
nature of the material upon which the public’s opinions are 
founded.“ ‘This material, as was pointed out at the begin- 
ning, is derived from many sources, but one of the important 
sources is the newspaper. Hence it is important to know 
what the newspapers contain. To know this should be of 
value in ascertaining why people think as they do. To use 
Tenney’s phrase, there is need for some device that will 
enable the student of society to forecast the social weather — 
a social weather-vane, is the term. The method of press 
analysis might be made to serve as one straw, at least, in 
indicating tendencies of social thought. To a certain degree 
it shows what is in people’s minds, even though it does not 
always show how they will react. Or, indirectly, it shows 


2 The American Political Science Review, February, 1925, p. 17. 

13 Public Opinion; and The Phantom Public. 

14 Professor John M. Mecklin is at present engaged in a psychological 
study of what he terms “‘the social imagination,” designed to derive the 
basis of social thinking, and the type of material upon which it is based. 
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to what extent certain attitudes of the public at large are 
not the result of newspaper stimulation. This follows when 
the papers are printing little or nothing relating to certain 
aspects of the citizens’ activities. 

A single study, of course, cannot develop the possibilities 
of the method to their fullest. Series of studies should be 
undertaken. With such results available, interesting corre- 
lations might be attempted. Do certain types of legislation 
follow agitation in the press? Is this relationship closer in 
the city papers than in the country papers? Is there cor- 
relation between certain types of news, and constructive 
community activity? One investigation cannot answer 
these questions, but codperative studies over a long period of 
time, if they do not actually throw direct light upon the 
answers, should at least produce some valuable suggestions. 
And following the further application of the quantitative 
phases of analysis, some attempt must be made to evolve a 
plan of analysis that will take into consideration some of the 
qualitative elements. 

It is perfectly clear that newspapers, especially the city 
papers, are composed of two types of material, qualitatively 
regarded. There is on the one hand the purely factual, 
informative, material; and on the other, the material that 
has almost purely an emotional appeal. The difference 
between the news of the latest society scandal and that 
coming from a Congressional discussion of a tax bill is 
patent. The appeal of each is different. It would be 
highly illuminating to attempt a classification upon this 
“‘appeal basis” of news. The character of newspapers, their 
peculiar “‘stamp,” is largely a matter of the proportion be- 
tween these two types of matter, plus a different distribu- 
tion of the matter among the categories. In this is, in no 
small measure, the difference between the New York Times 
and the Boston American. In this fact also probably lies 
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the selective factor determining the clientele of a paper. 
But any investigation into such problems can come only 
after the development of the newspaper analysis method- 
ology upon the quantitative side. 

Newspaper analysis as an aid to community workers. It 
is, however, to community workers and country editors, 
faced with the task of creating community self-conscious- 
ness, that the results of this present study should have the 
greatest, immediate, practical significance. To such 
workers the method of analysis should be a tool of consider- 
able importance. It is rather striking that in view of the 
recent development of rural sociology, and community 
organization programs, so little attention has been paid to 
the country newspaper. In the literature in these fields, 
it is most often dismissed with some casual paragraphs, or 
discussed on a purely a priort basis. What might be ac- 
complished through careful codperation with the country 
editor does not seem to have made impression as yet upon 
most of the workers engaged in the building up of community 
consciousness and morale. References to the social réle of 
the country paper are exceedingly rare. There are numer- 
ous text volumes on the country paper as a business enter- 
prise, but in these, almost without exception, the approach 
is journalistic, and not sociological. Even so excellent a 
volume as the Harris’ The Community Newspaper contains 
this flaw. And yet, it seems perfectly apparent that the 
weekly newspaper is an agency that might be developed into 
one of the important social institutions in the small city, and 
town. That it is not such at present, the previous analysis 
has demonstrated. It does not even, in many cases, pre- 
sent an adequate picture of the community life. It would be 
impossible to generalize concerning community life on the 
basis of newspaper content—at least in the Connecticut 
territory served by the weekly press. The papers at pres- 
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ent are inadequate, ill-balanced, and contain insufficient 
material. But the analysis which has shown these weak- 
nesses, also points the way to a correction of them. 

Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, in writing on “(Community Solidar- 
ity,” says, “But community solidarity is not to be con- 
sidered merely as the process of overcoming the forces of 
disorganization. It has also its positive aspects which may 
be summed up in the attitudes of loyalty of its members, to 
common interests that bring the people together. Such 
loyalty may be expressed in pride in local achievements, in 
determination to improve community conditions, or in a 
willingness to codperate for the common good. The build- 
ing up of attitudes such as these is the problem of community 
solidarity.” It is with the creation of these loyalties and 
solidarities that the community worker and the country 
editor are concerned.'* Theirs is the duty of creating social 
consciousness; it is upon this that efficient town life depends. 

These ends, however, cannot be attained through the 
simple process of wish projection, or by means of unorgan- 
ized efforts of a few far-seeing individuals. The creation of 
community morale is often a task for the expert, trained in 
the art of making careful social analyses, and for him alone. 
He must know his community, and understand its needs; 
and knowing its weaknesses he must then correct them. It 
is at this point that the method of press analysis can be 
employed. By an analysis of the papers of the community, 
it is possible to determine with accuracy the material that 
is finding its way into their columns, and consequently, 
what types of material are reaching the attention of the 
reading citizens. The shortcomings of the papers become 
apparent, but once apparent, conscious programs of news 
stimulation could easily follow. There is hardly a doubt 


1 Community Organization, p. 55. 
16 Howard Odum, Community and Government, pp. 38-39. 
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that editors who were shown the defects of their papers, in 
figures from which there could be no appeal, would be wil- 
ling to codperate in refashioning the content to meet the 
community needs. The country editor of today believes 
he is serving his community. In many cases he may actu- 
ally be doing so. But in many others, his belief in construc- 
tive service is largely illusory. The analysis of the Connec- 
ticut papers leaves little room for doubting this. With the 
analysis results understood by the community worker and 
editor, it would be a relatively simple matter to prescribe 
in such a manner as to increase greatly the efficiency of the 
papers. The editor who prints little significant news does 
not do so with deliberation; he does it unknowingly or from 
indifference—he does not realize he is slighting important 
phases of the community life. Call it to his attention, 
codperate with him in building up this weak spot in his 
paper, and he will do his part in eliminating it.17 The coun- 
try editor realizes clearly that his position in the community 
as well as his prosperity depends upon the satisfaction that 
_ his paper gives its readers. He realizes well that increase in 
subscribers means increased advertising and income. Show 
him how he can, without additional expense to himself, 
through a conscious plan of editing so that news balance may 
be achieved, increase the efficiency and interest of his paper, 
and he will not be loath to do so. Prove to him the facts 
that the analysis of Connecticut papers has shown, and he 
will be willing to look to his own paper to see if similar faults 
are contained in it. 

Here, then, is one immediate practical use to which the 


17 This is not mere speculation. Following analysis by Tenney’s stu- 
dents of the news issued by one of the great news agencies, it was found 
that a certain type of material had been consistently lacking. This was 
called to the attention of the agency which admitted surprise at its short- 
coming and immediately took steps to have the situation rectified. 
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method of analysis may be put. Country editors, commun- 
ity workers, groups of citizens interested in creating com- 
munity solidarity and an intelligent citizenship which must 
underlie such solidarity, have at least one lever upon which 
to exert a pressure through building up the news content of 
the community’s paper or papers. Analysis will indicate 
the papers’ weaknesses;simple coéperation will correct them. 

“The publisher who faithfully, constructively, sympatheti- 
cally codperates with the agencies (of community service) 
in their work of serving the town makes a contribution which 
cannot be too highly appreciated, and which will surely re- 
dound to his own glory and profit.”!% He can then make 
his paper the actual socializing agent that it is potentially, 
and play an integral part in the development of the sociali- 
zation that is so essential in a modern democracy. 


18 Harris, op. cit., p. 48. 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX A 


Each of the sub-categories used in classifying news, as outlined in 
Chapter II, was, for the purpose of classification, defined as follows:! 
I. Political News and Administrative News 

1. Political news, domestic. Includes any matter pertaining to 
the activities of political parties as such, including cam- 
paign plans, campaigns, discussions of policies and candi- 
dates, platforms, and political conventions in the United 
States and territories. 

2: Political news, foreign. The same as (1) for countries other 
than the United States. 

3. Diplomatic Relations, and International Correspondence. 
This includes all news matter pertaining to the exchange 
of diplomatic correspondence, to the official activities of 
diplomats, and representatives of foreign nations, to the 
relations between the state departments of the nations 
of the world; treaty agreements; ultimatums; wars; and 
international conferences. 

4, Administrative, Judicial, and Legislative news. Under this 
are included governmental functionings (exclusive of 3), 
and activities of federal, state, ‘county, city, borough 
officials, boards, or committees, etc. Here is included all 
news material relating to the exercise of the power and 
duties of government, both general and local. Examples 
of the material in this category would be congressional 
news, meetings of library boards (public), Supreme Court 
material, city council meetings, meetings of selectmen, 
meetings of boards of relief, court calendars, and sheriffs’ 
sales. The material here relates to the functioning of the 
state as such.” 


1 On a few occasions an arbitrary assignment was made; but once made 
it was rigidly adhered to. 

* The above mentioned items are not, of course, the only ones under the 
heading. They are merely indicative of the type. 
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5. “Home town helps, and Community development.’ This 
includes the ‘Home Town Helps” syndicated material 
found in country newspapers, as well as news relating to 
concerted community development on the civic side. 

6. Other political or civic news. This is news that transcends 
the limits of any of the above subdivisions, and yet which 
is, as a whole, clearly political or civic. A decision of the 
Supreme Court having important diplomatic significance 
might be such a case. 

II. Economic News. 

7. Labor news. All news where the emphasis is on strikes, labor 
conditions, unemployment, labor legislation, hours of 
work, conditions of laborers, and general activities of 
organized labor.’ 

8. Industry, commerce, finance, and transportation. Under this 
are included news items pertaining to foreign and domestic 
trade, stock and market reports, business conditions, rise 
and fall of wages, production statistics, financial state- 
ments, stock quotations, business forecasts, utterances of 
business leaders on business matters, realty transactions, 
land transfers, probating of wills, taxation, tax rates, 
transportation conditions and rates, building and con- 
struction—in fact the heading covers all the material 
ordinarily found on the financial pages of a metropolitan 
newspaper. The activities of a chamber of commerce, 
or board of trade, when related to business, are covered by 
this category. 

9. Price and supply of necessities. This includes news relating 
to stock of goods on hand, or available, of widely used and 
essential goods, and their prices. Changes in the prices 
or supply of coal, gasoline, or bread would fall here. Also 
included is news of the rise or fall in price of services affect- 
ing the general public, such as railroad rates, gas rates, 
telephone rates, etc. This category does not include the 
routine material published in stock reports or market 
quotations. 

10. Other economic news. Compare category 6. 


3I¢ should be recalled that for items which seemingly fell into more 
than one category, it was ‘“‘the what’ of the article that determined 
final placement. 
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III. Cultural News 


ik: 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Science, invention, and discovery. This includes all matter 
concerning discoveries, discussion of scientific theory and 
inventions, etc. 


. Art notes and criticism. This category includes news items 


or notes, or criticism, dealing with music, the plastic arts, 
and painting. In the country paper this is extended to 
cover such items as the annual exhibit or musical program 
of a woman’s club. 

Amusement notes and announcements. Here are to be placed 
reviews of plays, motion pictures, and vaudeville. An- 
nouncements concerning such performances and those 
taking part fall here. In country papers this would be 
extended to cover amateur theatricals, pageants, lyceum 
courses, and “write-ups” pertaining to them. 

Literary criticism. All book reviews, magazine reviews, 
and discussions of literary matters from a critical angle 
are grouped under this heading. 

Books and publishers’ notes. The material in this category 
relates to announcements of books and articles to be pub- 
lished, and notes issued by publishing houses concerning 
sales, etc. 

Educational news. This includes news concerning schools 
and school systems, school officials as such, lectures, edu- 
cational systems and administration, policies, academic 
conventions, etc. All news relating to activities aiming 
consciously toward the cultivation of the mind, is included 
under this division. 

Religious news. This includes news material in which the 
emphasis is upon churches and church activities; church 
services and functions; missions and missionary activity; 
prayer meetings; parish activities; evangelism; denomina- 
tional news; ordinations, etc. Sermons, when printed 
complete, and Bible school lessons (a syndicate feature) 
are to be classed as magazine material, and not treated 
as news. 

Social service and philanthropy. Collective and individual 
activities springing from humanitarian motives, and 
aiming to better the economic or social conditions of 
persons or classes, are grouped under this heading. It 
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would cover Red Cross drives, relief fund drives, benefit 
performances, settlement work, and similar philanthropic 
work. 

19. Health, safety, and sanitation. This covers news items deal- 
ing with the activity in the interest of health, safety and 
sanitation. 

20. Other cultural news. Compare category 6. 

IV. Sensational News 

21. Crime and criminal procedure. Here are classified news 
stories involving arrest and prosecution for violation of 
local, state, or federal laws. This category also covers in- 
vestigation into crimes, search for criminals, criminal court 
procedure, other court procedure excluding civil suits, 
probate courts, and naturalization courts. It includes 
also the activities of the authorities of the state in the 
enforcement of federal, state, and local laws. Crimes 
against persons and those against property are not differ- 
entiated, although they might be if so desired for a special - 
purpose. 

22. Accidents and catastrophes. This includes all calamities and 
items concerning accidents, such as automobile collisions, 
injuries to individuals through falling; wrecks; lesser mis- 
haps that involve loss of life or property. Accounts of the 
destruction of property, or damage to it, by fire or storms. 
Ordinary routine weather records are not included here. 

23. Public welfare investigations. This phrase is used to cover 
investigations into graft allegations, such as were held in 
Washington in 1920-1921, in connection with the U. 8S. 
Shipping Board, or in New York in connection with the 
building trades; mismanagement of public affairs or insti- 
tutions (as investigations into the administration of Bed- 
ford and Sing Sing, or town poor farms). Such matters 
do not come directly under the head of administration, 
even though they are often instigated by state or federal 
bodies. The scope is wider than routine investigations 
or inspections; there is an approximation to criminal pro- 
cedure, yet often these affairs are not strictly criminal 
matters. They are distinct, and hence the need of a 
separate category.' 


4 Johnson bad no such class. 
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24. Civil suits. Here are brought together those items concern- 
ing legal suits to settle personal and property claims where 
the element of crime is not present as the chief factor in 
the proceedings. 

25. Suicide. News concerning successful and unsuccessful at- 
tempts by an individual to take his own life is placed here. 

26. Divorce, annulment, and bigamy. The news included here 
pertains to litigation surrounding the separation of hus- 
band and wife, rumors of unhappy family life, settlement 
of personal and financial relations between husband and 
wife, alimony settlements, elopements, and bigamy. 
Arrests and criminal trials for violation of adultery laws 
and sexual laws should be classed as criminal. 

27. Other sensational news. Compare category 6. 

VY. Sporting Matter 

28. Sports or Athletics. Included under this are news stories 
referring to all major and minor athletics, recreation, and 
personal news about athletes as such. School athletics 
are classed here. 

29. Outings. Rural papers customarily contain much material 
on such activities as “firemen’s day,” community picnics, 
etc. These are placed here. 

30. Other sporting matter. Compare category 6. 

VI. Personal News 

31. Biography. This covers items in which the emphasis is 
chiefly upon the life history of the person; campaign 
sketches would be typical. It does not include obituary 
notices where the biographical facts are integral parts 
of the notices. 

32. Interest in persons. Under this head is placed material 
that is printed simply because it relates to prominent 
persons, or persons sufficiently well known to a large 
enough group to justify the use of space. Obituary 
notices, weddings, births, statements concerning the health 
of well-known persons, distinguished visitors, the achieve- 
ments of well-known persons, are all in this category. 
“Local items’ found in large numbers—items of the 
goings and comings of citizens of the small town—are 
included. Typical of this group would be: the behavior 
of social leaders, activities of the socially elite, and news 
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usually found upon the society page of the metropolitan 
daily, and the personal page of the country paper. 

33. Interest in things. Included here are items about things of 
local, national, or world fame. As examples: ‘‘Washing- 
ton monument struck by lightning; “Mark Twain’s 
home purchased by Hartford citizens;’’ “Leviathan rust- 
ing unused at wharf.’’ In the country paper this would 
embrace such items as the building of a piazza to a house, 
or the repainting of a certain farmer’s barn. 

384. Society and fraternal news. This covers the activities of 
secret societies, fraternal organizations, social clubs, class 
reunions, and family gatherings. Announcements of 
meetings to be held, and accounts of those meetings are 
included. Such would be I. O. O. F., Elks, American 
Legion, etc. 

35. Holidays and patriotic or commemorative exercises. Here are 
placed accounts of commemorative, honorific ceremonies 
and observances. This would include anniversary cele- 
brations, celebrations of holidays, and receptions to 
distinguished persons or visitors. 

36. Other personal news. Compare category 6. 

VII. Opinion 

37. Editorials, original. 

38. Editorials, reprint. Editorials copied from other papers are 
classified here. 

39. Communications to the editor. This includes all letters from 
readers and subscribers, without regard to content. Such 
material is usually printed as a “communication to the 
editor.” 

40. Cartoons. This does not include “funny strips” which are 
classified as magazine material. 

VII. Human Interest 

41. Human interest stories. Under this category are placed news 
articles written around the foibles of mankind; the activi- 
ties of individuals that interest readers because of the 
sympathy appeal involved. Stories concerning children 
and animals; and what in the newspaper offices are com- 
monly called “sob-stories.” The following is a typical 
example that will serve to illustrate the category: 


One of Johnnie Wilt’s original ideas for entertaining his twin sister 
Charlotte is to build a big bonfire on the floor of their play room, 
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Johnnie, who is four years old, carried his plan into execution at the 
Wilt home, 2474 Lakeview Avenue, for the first time yesterday afternoon, 
with a result that made a lasting impression upon his mind, and the finish- 
ings of the interior of the house. 

The thing was suggested to him by a bonfire he saw a man build in the 
street. Charlotte hadn’t seen the other bonfire. For some reason Char- 
lotte’s feminine mind refused to understand just what the fire was like. 

Consequently nothing remained for Johnnie to do but build a fire of his 
own. He piled all of the newspapers and playthings that could be found 
in the middle of the room, and then applied a match. When the flames 
leaped to the ceiling, however, and a cloud of smoke filled the room, Johnnie 
began to doubt the wisdom of the move. While Charlotte ran to tell a 
maid, he retreated to that haven of youthful fugitives—the space beneath 
a couch. 

The frightened maid summoned the fire engines, and the fire was soon 
extinguished. But Mrs. Wilt discovered that Johnnie had disappeared. 
She telephoned to Charles T. Wilt, president of the trunk company that 
bears his name, and half hysterically told of the fire and the disappearance 
of Johnnie. 

Just then there was a scrambling sound from beneath the couch. 
Johnnie, looking as serious as a four-year-old face can look, walked out. 

Mrs. Wilt seized him, and, to the accompaniment of ‘‘I-won’t-do-it- 
agains’’ crushed him to her bosom. Last reports from the Wilt home were 
that Johnnie had not yet been punished for his deed. 

IX. Magazine Material 
42. Stories and magazine material. The term stories is self-de- 
fined. Magazine material is that which is not news in the 
strict sense, in that it gives no account of a timely event, 
but is material given an interesting fact of some nature. 
An item telling of the condition of the streets in London 
in Queen Anne’s time, discussions as to the use of anti- 
mony, etc., would be typical. An arbitrary line has been 
drawn between “filler” and magazine material. Actually 
they may be quite alike. ‘‘Filler” in newspaper termin- 
ology is material used to end off a column when the news 
matter does not completely fill it. Jokes, anecdotes, 
quotations, etc., tucked in at the end of a column, or dis- 
tributed between advertisements, are “‘filler’’ items. 
They are used indiscriminately when needed. In classi- 


5 Quoted by G. M. Hyde, Newspaper Reporting, p. 242-3, from the 
Chicago Record-Herald, 
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fying, items 2.5 inches in length or over were considered 
as magazine material. Those under that length were 
considered as “‘filler.’’ 

43. Of special interest to men. Included here is a wide range of 
material—not news—that appeals chiefly to men: car- 
penter shop notes, farm hints, upkeep of automobiles, 
clothing for men, etc. This sort of material is usually 
syndicated, and often appears as a regular department. 
It is far more common in the country papers than in city 
dailies. 

44. Of special interest to women. The term covers such material 
as is usually found upon the woman’s page of the city 
paper: styles, matters of dress, care of children, cooking 
recipes, means of achieving household economy, beauty 
hints, and kindred matter. 

45. Photographs and drawings. 

X. Miscellaneous 

46. Jokes and filler. This includes such matter as short verse, 
scraps, jokes, etc., used to fill out a column, and occupying 
less than 2.5 inches of space. 

47. Routine records. Included here is the material regularly 
printed with each issue: ship sailings, mail hours, time- 
tables, police assignments, “what is going on today,”’ 
almanac records, etc. 

48. Weather. Routine weather notices. 

49. Unclassifiable. This includes items “the what” of which 
cannot be determined, and the content of which does not 
make it possible to place definitely in any of the other 
categories. 
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Appendix B consists of a series of six tables, one for each of the months 
covered by the study, showing the number of Connecticut weekly news- 
papers containing given percentages of reading matter in the ten major 
categories. 
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TABLE XX 
NumsBer or Connecticut WEEKLIES, Fepruary, 1922, ConTaininc GIVEN 
PERCENTAGES OF READING MATTER IN EAcH OF TEN Masor CATEGORIES 
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TABLE XXI 


Numper or Connecticut Werxuiss, Aprit, 1922, Conraintna GIVEN 
PERCENTAGES oF Reapina Marrer In Hace or TEN 
Masor CATEGORIES 


NUMBER OF PAPERS IN CATEGORIES NAMED 


PERCENTAGES OF 
TOTAL READING 
MATTER 
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TABLE XXII 
NoumsBer oF Connecticut Wrrxkiizs, JuNE, 1922, Conrarntne GIVEN 
PERCENTAGES OF Reaping Marrer 1n Eacu or TEN 


Masor Catrcorins 
a ee ee ee 


NUMBER OF PAPERS IN CATEGORIES NAMED 


PERCENTAGES OF 
TOTAL READING 
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NuMBER OF ConneEcTICUT WEEKLIES, Auaust, 1922, Conraintna GIVEN 


PERCENTAGES OF READING MarrTer In HaAcu or TEN 
Masor CATEGORIES 


PERCENTAGES OF 
TOTAL READING 


MATTER 
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TABLE XXIV 
NuMBER oF ConnecTIcUT WEEKLIES, OcToBER, 1922, CONTAINING GIVEN 
PERCENTAGES OF ReapinGc Marrer In Hacu or TEN 
Masor CATEGORIES 
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NoumBer or ConnectTicuT WEEKLIES, DecemBeEr, 1922, ConTarnina GIVEN 
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PERCENTAGES OF 
TOTAL READING 


MATTER 
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APPENDIX C 


The data of the present study were, because of their very nature, 
presented as percentages, rather than as absolute figures. In comparing 
the reading content of 35 individual papers, the percentage basis was the 
only feasible one. In order, however, that the reader may obtain some 
conception of the absolute figures upon which the percentages were based, 
some of these will be appended here. Table XXVI gives the absolute 
inches of Educational, Religious, “Interest in Persons,” and Editorial 
matter appearing in the 35 papers for the combined six months, and from 
these figures the percentages of Chapter VIII were derived. 

This table, particularly column 5, shows the size of the papers, and the 
amount of reading space. Twenty of the papers printed for the period 
studied from 10,000-15,000 inches of reading material. Seven papers 
printed between 5,000 and 10,000 inches; five from 15,000 to 20,000, and 
only two over 20,000. One paper was just a few inches below 5,000. 
Of those printing between 5,000 and 10,000 inches, all but one contained 
over 8,000 inches of matter, and this one contained 7,932.5 inches. 
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TABLE XXVI 
ToraL NumsBer or Incuss or Locat, SHop-Set READING MATERIAL IN 
Four Setectep CaTEgorins, AND ToTaL Reapine Space, Con- 
NECTICUT WEEKLIES FOR THE Six Monrus ComsBinep, 1922 


yernEe ani oi Pome Soe? rorray (TOTAL NEWS 
BUN AMeEALTIObs. ates a se acess siete s 509.5) 460.0} 1980.0) 1050.5} 16,009.0 
mGreenwiChe Presse. a. ec.-ct.cc ele 1267.0) 1028.5) 2795.5} 725.0) 15,374.5 
East Hartford Gazette........... 341.5) 224.0) 784.0] 134.5) 14,976.5 
Darien NEViews- cco ce eect: 297.0) 642.5] 1393.5) 601.5] 14,974.5 
Thomaston Express.............. 239.0) 109.5) 1283.5) 776.0) 12,795.0 
NEVMOULERECOLG ss 525 faim o's we wisi 87.5} 315.0) 460.0} 411.0] 13,398.5 
Ridgefield! Press. tajacicsscis: <a erste 229.5; 175.0) 502.0) 89.5] 12,113.5 
Stafford Springs Press........... 99.5) 249.5} 1058.5 0.0) 8,031.5 
Naugatuck Enterprise........... 5.0 2.0) 214.0) 211.0) 16,667.5 
Woodbury Reporter............. 25.5} 171.0) 448.0) 907.5! 13,310.0 
Newtown Be@iciciecseacte cee es 229.5) 380.5) 1203.5) 80.0] 11,425.0 
IMGosup RM OUurnal e-toc s ics 117.5) 621.0] 1393.5} 60.0) 10,906.5 
Litchfield County Leader........ 393.0} 156.0} 2123.0} 1088.5) 21,204.0 
Clinton Recorders cece «saiteele icine 89.5} 121.0} 882.5} 462.5) 7,932.5 
Jewett City Press............... 78.0} 492.0) 1077.0) 594.5] 13,113.0 
Southington News............... 67.5} 103.0) 468.5) 96.0] 14,176.5 
Thompsonville Press............. 291.0) 216.0) 1134.0) 471.5] 9,706.5 
IMaltordu@ruizen cesar sere se oe ees 348.0} 320.0) 1427.0] 235.5] 12,789.0 
Westporter-Herald.............--. 372.0} 296.0) 1346.0) 192.0} 23,032.5 
American Enterprise............. 100.5} 40.0} 611.5) 717.5) 11,206.5 
Connecticut Western News...... 139.0} 228.0} 1068.0} 373.5} 10,599.5 
New Canaan Advertiser......... 318.0} 649.0} 1072.0} 1871.0} 18,326.0 
Dakeyille Journal... ..2....-....+ 211.5} 243.0} 833.5} 16.0) 10,119.5 
Litchfield Enquirer.............. 412.0) 162.0) 1077.5) 289.0) 9,579.0 
SUGUIID GOMP MITT OD sty, ie 's)-16-12 cloips 9 223.0) 175.0) 1535.0} 202.5) 4,756.5 
Connecticut Valley Advertiser...) 72.5) 108.5) 1056.5} 92.0) 10,228.5 
New Milford Times.............. 302.5} 326.5} 1624.0} 1161.5) 17,424.5 
Rockville JOurMaly, .\avere ewes 02 = 491.0} 932.5} 1764.5) 288.0} 10,927.5 
Deep River New Era............ 234.0) 176.5) 607.5} 353.0] 8,231.5 
Farmington Valley Herald....... 460.0) 721.5) 2037.5) 1942.5} 12,569.5 
SECA ELOLGMMIMES: fener vetinmticee 200.0} 452.5} 1381.0} 915.5) 8,259.0 
Shore uineLiM eS 55.4. 6(82/401tie 9% 190.5} 289.5] 1565.5) 588.0) 11,487.5 
Windham County Observer...... 290.5} 366.5] 1332.5} 36.0} 10,707.0 
Windham County Transcript....| 309.5} 762.0) 2116.0} 513.5) 11,781.0 


Windsor Locks Journal.......... 133.0} 115.5} 278.0} 291.0} 9,600.0 
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